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Detail of drawing reproduced actual size. Courtesy Durand-Ruel. 
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Coloring» 


And Ww hen you use colored 


pencils ask for Venus Col- 
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crisp blacks dismissing non-essentials Ww ith atew light swilt touches. 
If you have a passion tor intinite detail or like to paint in broad 


strokes, Venus | rawind Pencils will give you all the latitude you 


a : oring, made in 28 colors. 
want. [heir seventeen degrees — from the very black 6B to the Strong thin lead. Sharpens 
very light ol | prov ide enormous range. \nd their smooth, strong easily, safely ! 


colloidal lead gives peace of mind while you work, ‘Try them! 


Colloidal Process — U. S. Pat. No. 1,738,888 
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HATS OFF 


to a worthy 


NEW PRODUCT 


About once in a decade a truly remarkable product is 
developed—one filling so real a need that its acceptance 
is immediate and universal. 

PHOTO-ROSS (photo sensitized Ross Board), which it 
took a decade to perfect, is such a product. It is destined 
to save commercial artists countless hours, and will result 
in unusually accurate and attractive art work, 

The above illustration demonstrates a scratch board 
drawing rendered from the photograph of a hat. Briefly, 
the process was to make a print on PHOTO-ROSS photo- 
graphically, airbrush red ink over the photograph, and 
simply scratch out the detail through the red ink, thereby 
converting a photograph to a scratch board rendition for 
line reproduction. 

Any type of subject can be printed photographically on 
PHOTO-ROSS, after which the artist draws and scratches 
directly upon the photographic image. 

Further advertisements will demonstrate other methods 
and techniques. 


WRITE FOR A BOOKLET 
A free copy of a booklet describing PHOTO-ROSS will 


be sent upon request. 
[] Send copy of booklet describing PHOTO-ROSS. 


[] Send catalogue of artist materials. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


BEE-KO COMPANY, Inc. 


ARTIST SUPPLIES 
122 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 


on and after May Ist 
155 East 44th Street 
New York City 
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A TOOL for EVERY JOB 


One doesn't have to be a mechanic to know that he 
can not bore a hole with a wrench or saw off a board 
with a screw driver. He knows that in all mechanical 
lines, the proper tool is needed for every different job. 

When it comes to art, this is equally true. It is gener- 
ally recognized that for the best results one should 
choose exactly the proper brush, canvas or pen. Unfor- 
tunately, in the case of pencil drawing, there are those 
who do not yet fully realize to what extent pencils differ. 
Doubtless this is due to the fact that all pencils look 
more or less alike. Actually they not only differ amaz- 
ingly but there is no type of work where the selection 
of the proper tool is more important. A pencil which is 
well suited to one specific purpose may be wholly un- 
suited to another. This is why KOH-I-NOOR insists on 
the maintenance of the highest possible standards 
throughout the entire series of manufacturing opera- 
tions and the positive grading of all seventeen degrees. 
There is, literally, a KOH-I-NOOR pencil for every 
purpose. 

Realizing that the artist, like the artisan, needs to be 
fully familiar with pencils, this advertisement inaugurates 
a series of get-acquainted demonstrations, each de- 
signed to show some particular use of a different point 
or degree. Watch for them. 


* KOH-I-NOOR_~ * 


offers 


A PENCIL for EVERY 
PURPOSE 


In the meantime, use KOH-I-NOOR, long the 
best and the most economical, especially at the 
new low price 







KOH-I-NOOR 
PENCILS 


NOW 
10: 


each 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO., INC. 


Now made in our new 
American factory 


Bloomsbury, N. J., U.S.A. 





373 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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The best proof of the value of Minnesota’s summer 
sessions is their large enrollment. More than 800 






courses cover all fields of interest, with especial em- 
phasis upon those leading to Baccalaureate or 





Advanced Degrees in Education. ¢ More than 
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For well over a century, artists the world over 
have made Gillott's their first choice for pen and 
ink drawings. The reason is their uniformity— 
quality — flexibility. They are easy-flowing — do 
not clog or scratch. 


Research facilities, create an outstanding 






opportunity. e Two terms—the first begin- 






ing with registration Monday and Tues- 






day, June 17 and 18...registration for 






second term, Monday, July 29. 






Try a Gillott today. Sold at all art suppliers. Send 
25c direct for a sample set of six pens or $1.00 
for a complete set of twelve, including three 
delicately fine points. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 





ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 
93 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 
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sculpture 


Number 5 
in the Series 
by 
WAKBKEN 
WHEELOChH 


In writing this series under 
the heading, “What is Good 
Drawing?” Warren Wheelock 
is thinking of drawing in its 
broadest implication, draw- 
ing that is the basis of sculp- 
ture and of painting, of all 
the arts. Drawing used in 
this sense is really another 
name for forming. But the 
term drawing seems to be a 
clearer lens through which 
to view the various aspects 


of creative art. Editors 


April 1°40 


“The greatest works of art are the simplest” 


SIMPLIFICATION IN ART is the process of eliminating the confusing 
detail on the surface of form in order to uncover its essential structure and 
thereby attain a more simple and powerful expression. It implies a manner 
of seeing simply and feeling simply. It arises from a sense of order and a 
selective habit of mind. 

Simplification is one of the important resources of the creative artist, as 
distortion is, and is found in varying degrees in the art of all time. Even 
in the most realistic representation of natural appearance there is some 
simplification, though it may be only an unavoidable or unintentioned trace. 

The concept of the creative artist, with its inspiration and ideal, moti- 
vates a work of art; simplification is merely a device he uses to realize his 
conception, making the resultant form function better in design: that is, 
serve a purpose better, or take its place more expressively, in design. 

Simplification is a faculty of the sensitive and inventive mind; not of 
an imitative, illustrative one. The imitative mind seeks to represent all the 
details and small planes of natural appearance: it copies nature. On the con- 
trary, the inventive mind improvises nature; it departs from natural appear- 
ances by simplifying details and consolidating small planes into large single 
ones, in order to express the basic form. 

It transforms the appearance of nature in response to a Creative, artistic 
ideal, and thus changes its complex character into an easily comprehensible 
form of art. | 

Simplification expedites the invention of new form that has a basic 
reality of its own, unrelated to natural appearance, and is the essence of the 
many varieties of formal art of the past, as well as present-day abstraction 
and other invented forms in Modern Art. 

From the beginning, man has had an instinct for simplicity and a love 
of smooth surfaces and simple shapes in nature. The sculptor, maker of 3- 
dimensional shapes, has usually had a faculty for seeing and appreciating 
simplicity of form far beyond the ability of his fellows; for he is able to see 
through the confusion of details on the surface of an object to the underly- 
ing and essential form of it. This is due to a keener perception and feeling. 

The sculptor’s objective has always been to express this basic form, to 
satisfy a need and a sense of beauty. 

The creative sculptor has, first of all, a concept of simple form — an 
ideal of a 3-dimensional content with its solidity, volume and weight. He 
has a feeling for substance and rhythm; he has imagination and a faculty for 
construction and invention, and a sense of beauty. 

This is his primary equipment, which is a part of his being. With it 
and the aid of a few tools he is able to create new or interesting, significant 
or enduring works. And all these things he has done from the beginning. 

But without this primary equipment no sculptor has ever created any- 
thing of artistic and enduring value, no matter how many tools and devices 
he may have had at his command. 
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pen and ink work! 


For well over a century, artists the world over 
have made Gillott's their first choice for pen and 
ink drawings. The reason is their uniformity— 
quality — flexibility. They are easy-flowing — do 
not clog or scratch. 

Try a Gillott today. Sold at all art suppliers. Send 
25c direct for a sample set of six pens or $1.00 
for a complete set of twelve, including three 
delicately fine points. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 
New York, N. Y. 
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The best proof of the value of Minnesota’s summer 

sessions is their large enrollment. More than 800 
courses cover all fields of interest, with especial em- 

phasis upon those leading to Baccalaureate or 










Advanced Degrees in Education. © More than 
500 educators, many of national and interna- 
tional reputation, plus advantages of the Uni- 
versity’s great Library, Laboratories, and 
Research facilities, create an outstanding 
opportunity. « Two terms—the first begin- 
ing with registration Monday and Tues- 
day, June 17 and 18...registration for 
second term, Monday, July 29. 
Write NOW for complete Bulletin 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
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“The greatest works of art are the simplest” 
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Number 3 


in the Series 
by 
WAKKEN 
WHEELOChH 


In writing this series under 
the heading, “What is Good 
Drawing?” Warren Wheelock 
is thinking of drawing in its 
broadest implication, draw- 
ing that is the basis of sculp- 
ture and of painting, of all 
the arts. Drawing used in 
this sense is really another 
name for forming. But the 
term drawing seems to be a 
clearer lens through which 
to view the various aspects 


of creative art. Editors 


April 1°40 


SIMPLIFICATION IN ART is the process of eliminating the confusing 
detail on the surface of form in order to uncover its essential structure and 
thereby attain a more simple and powerful expression. It implies a manner 
of seeing simply and feeling simply. It arises from a sense of order and a 
selective habit of mind. 

Simplification is one of the important resources of the creative artist, as 
distortion is, and is found in varying degrees in the art of all time. Even 
in the most realistic representation of natural appearance there is some 
simplification, though it may be only an unavoidable or unintentioned trace. 

The concept of the creative artist, with its inspiration and ideal, moti- 
vates a work of art; simplification is merely a device he uses to realize his 
conception, making the resultant form function better in design: that 1s, 
serve a purpose better, or take its place more expressively, in design. 

Simplification is a faculty of the sensitive and inventive mind; not of 
an imitative, illustrative one. The imitative mind seeks to represent all the 
details and small planes of natural appearance: it copzes nature. On the con- 
trary, the inventive mind :mprovises nature; it departs from natural appear- 
ances by simplifying details and consolidating small planes into large single 
ones, in order to express the basic form. 

It transforms the appearance of nature in response to a creative, artistic 
ideal, and thus changes its complex character into an easily comprehensible 
form of art. 

Simplification expedites the invention of new form that has a basic 
reality of its own, unrelated to natural appearance, and is the essence of the 
many varieties of formal art of the past, as well as present-day abstraction 
and other invented forms in Modern Art. 

From the beginning, man has had an instinct for simplicity and a love 
of smooth surfaces and simple shapes in nature. The sculptor, maker of 3- 
dimensional shapes, has usually had a faculty for seeing and appreciating 
simplicity of form far beyond the ability of his fellows; for he is able to see 
through the confusion of details on the surface of an object to the underly- 
ing and essential form of it. This is due to a keener perception and feeling. 

The sculptor’s objective has always been to express this basic form, to 
satisfy a need and a sense of beauty. 

The creative sculptor has, first of all, a concept of simple form — an 
ideal of a 3-dimensional content with its solidity, volume and weight. He 
has a feeling for substance and rhythm; he has imagination and a faculty for 
construction and invention, and a sense of beauty. 

This is his primary equipment, which is a part of his being. With it 
and the aid of a few tools he is able to create new or interesting, significant 
or enduring works. And all these things he has done from the beginning. 

But without this primary equipment no sculptor has ever created any- 
thing of artistic and enduring value, no matter how many tools and devices 
he may have had at his command. 
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The six heads on this and the 
following page show an inter- 
esting range of sculptural con- 
ception from the nearly abstract 
egg-shaped “portrait” of Mlle. 
Pogany by Brancusi to the sen- 
timental realism of “Grand- 
mother’s Kiss” by J. A. Dampt. 
The latter, from the middle of 
the 19th Century in France, rep- 
resents sculpture at its lowest 
ebb. Here sculptural form has 
been sacrificed to popular story- 
telling purpose. In such works, 
the artist is preoccupied with 
surface imitations of the flesh, 
hair and trivial accidents of 
form, aims which are foreign to 
the true sculptor. 

In the Chinese Bodhisattva 
we see sculpture on a very high 
plane. Simplification of natural 
form here accomplishes a two- 
fold purpose: it glorifies the 
essential structure and design of 
the human head, and it achieves 
an aspect of divinity through 
the elimination of surface acci- 
dents that are expressive of hu- 
man attributes. Simplification 
of form has been characteristic 
of sculpture in all great art 


periods. 
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The meaning of “simple form” is the meaning of certain shapes made 
smooth and simple by nature; as for instance, the egg, the pear, sea-shells, 
pearls, fish, quartz crystals etc., and stones worn to interesting shapes, by 
attrition, in streams of running water, in the tides of the sea or moulded in 
other ways by the hand of nature, that Great Lapidary, who taught man to 
cut diamonds, hardest of all stones, by mechanical attrition and water. 

An example of ideal 3-dimensional form, perhaps of greatest simplicity 
in nature, is the egg shape. It has a surface devoid of details and free of 
planes, bumps or indentations. It has the attributes of sculptural form, ex- 
pressing solidity, volume and weight. The egg shape has the general pro- 
portions of a human head and has been used in several ways in sculpture by 
Brancusi, as an abstract expression or symbol of a head. But long before 
him the example of the egg shape had been used in academic teaching of 
art as an object lesson in the basic proportions of the human head. 

The concept of sculpturally simple form began when primitive man 
first experienced form in the useful objects he made out of hard materials, 
stone and wood: crude though simple shapes of axes, knives, arrowheads of 
stone; and bows, arrows, canoes and other things of wood. 

Perhaps his first experience of form was gained in making a stone axe- 
hammer, which had to be simplified to a precise shape to serve a purpose 

one end sharp for cutting, the other blunt for hammering. There being 
no tools, this shape had to be whacked out of a large flake of hard stone and 
laboriously smoothed by hand, by rubbing against a harder stone, or flint. 

The axe-hammer had the meaning of sculptural form, however ele- 
mental and crude it was; and its simplicity of shape and smoothness resulted 
from the process of realizing the concept of its shape and function. With 
this tool he was able to extend his experience of form by carving a canoe 
out of a tree-trunk, shaping the canoe and smoothing it to cleave the water, 
and hollowing it out to make it buoyant. And many other things he made 
with implements of stone, which increased the concept of form. 

The experience and concept of form became more and more enlarged 
and more fixed in consciousness, as time went on, when men through the 
centuries carved forms of deities, men and beasts out of hard materials, 
stone and wood. Meanwhile man’s imagination and inventive faculty grew 
with increasing experience of form. The culmination and ideal of the 
sculptural concept of form is to be found in the Egyptian and Sumerian 
works carved in granite, diorite and obsidian, which are very hard stones; 
and in the Chinese, early Greek and Mayan works as well, which were 
carved of relatively hard stones. 

When primitive man discovered that clay put in the fire became hard 

terra cotta—he found another and easier way of experiencing form, first 
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in pots and other useful or ornamental objects; then, in due course, a larger 
experience came with the use of clay in sculptured figures of various sorts. 
\ll the earliest modeled sculpture, Chinese, Mayan, Greek, Etruscan etc., 
is terra cotta, though presently modeled works were also cast in bronze. The 


use of modeling greatly enlarged the concept of 3-dimensional form, but as 
time went on the use of clay in facile modeling encouraged over-wrought 
details and naturalistic effects which obscured or destroyed the original 
concept of sculptural form. This is seen in Baroque and tg9th century sculp- 
ture especially. 

From earliest times significant form has been made in both carved and 
modeled sculpture; but carved works made of hard materials, particularly 
stone, have yielded the best examples of simplicity of sculptural form, with 
their qualities of solidity, volume and weight; probably because form was 
conceived simply—-as hard stones like granite, diorite and obsidian discour- 
aged over-wrought details, complicated planes and naturalistic effects. 

The hard material thus imposed simplification to a large extent, but 
the creative sculptors had inherited the tradition of carved sculpture, with 
its concept of simple form, from prehistoric times. We are safe in stating, as 
an axiom, that sculpture carved out of hardest stone is the simplest in form 
and the best sculpture, in the meaning of sculptural form, other esthetic 
considerations being equal; and the most enduring sculpture also. 

The tradition of carving persisted through the Middle Ages and flour- 
ished in Gothic art in conjunction with architecture, in significant and im- 
aginative works, with formal sculptural meaning; and in the Renaissance 
the giant Michelangelo and others carried on the tradition; but from his 
time there was a recession of sculpture with the primary meaning of simple 
form. Thereafter sculpture, for the most part, was modeled and made hard 
by fire, cast in bronze or cut in stone. But in any case it copied the accidents 
and petty details of the modeling technic by the use of enlarging devices, 
with the result that sculpture became light, brittle and soft in feeling, till in 
the 19th Century an all-time low was reached in naturalistic representation 
in sculpture conceived in anecdotal spirit, and modeled with what the sculp- 
tors of the time called ‘‘color.” 

In our time, sculptors are definitely turning, in great numbers, to the 
carving technic and experiencing form by first-hand contact with hard 
materials, after the manner of primitives and ancients. They are striving 
for simple and expressive form that has the meaning of hard, heavy and 
full-formed sculpture. Particularly among the modernists is this true. But 
where modeling is used, and its use is still preponderant generally, the effort 
is being made to keep the modeled form full, hard and heavy, in the tradi- 
tion of ancient sculpture. 
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Captions for Pictures 
Left to right 


Mlle. Pogany, Marble Sculpture 
by Brancusi 
Contemporary French 


Portrait of Eleonora of Aragon 
by Laurana, Italian (1420-1503) 
Seen at Museum of Modern Art 
in its exhibit of Italian Masters. 
Laurana, working in the south of 
Italy, outside the influence of 
Roman sculptors, is noted for sim- 
plified handling of form. 


Head of Bodhisattva, Chinese, 6c 
Courtesy C. T. Loo & Co. N. Y. 


Head of Gudea — Sumerian 
Probably about 2500 B.C. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Bosion 


Head of Giuliano de Medici 
by Michelangelo (1475-1564) 
Basilica S. Lorenzo, Florence 


Grandmother's Kiss, J. A. Dampt 
French — 1858 
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It all 
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The Story of 


started 


Carl Walters’ Career 


as Ceramic Sculptor 


4é-T RELL ME, Mr. Walters, what 

{ipa it that pulled you away 
from your easel and turned you 
into a ceramic sculptor? Some- 
thing exciting must have hap- 
pened to do a thing like that to 
you. What was it?” 

This question was asked of Carl 
Walters as he sat with the Editors 
over coffee in the restaurant atop 
the McGraw-Hill Building on 42nd 
Street where AMERICAN ARTIST has 
its offices. Mr. Walters lit a ciga- 
rette, looked out over the Hudson 
River filled with floating ice and 
the busy harbor traffic. He was lost 
in thought for a moment before 
answering. 

“Tt all started with blue.” he be- 
gan, “that indescribable blue so 
often achieved by the ancient 
Egyptians in their pottery. One 
day I stood before an exhibition 
case in the Metropolitan Museum. 
Behind the glass was a collection 
of Egyptian ceramic beads of an 
exotic blue color. They fascinated 
me. I knew that somehow, in some 
manner, I had to reproduce that 
color. Why I should do it, how it 
would ever benefit me in any prac- 
tical way I had not the slightest 
idea. Certainly | had no thought 
at the time of becoming a ceramist. 

“Well, I just couldn't get that 
blue out of my head. I dreamed 
about it, talked about it, and 
finally I set out to discover how I 
could reproduce it. I knew nothing 
furnaces but I con- 
structed a small beehive affair of 
my own design. The heat came 


of pottery 


from a three-quarter-inch Bunsen 
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burner that | made from a rusty 
piece of gas pipe. | supplied my- 
self with all the samples of blue 


and green glazes | could secure 
from a potter's supply house. It 
seemed simple enough to take a 
little of this and that, mix the pig- 
ments and melt them in my fur- 
nace. It was too simple. What came 
out of the furnace was most dis- 
heartening. 

“Then | began reading every- 
thing available on the subject of 
ceramics. | discovered that the 
Egyptian glaze was an alkaline 
one. The blue was made by using 
some form of copper like malakite 
or hammer scale. Realizing the 
need of a better furnace, | dis- 
carded the beehive affair and built 
a simple up-draft furnace of fire 
brick. 


with asbestos. Instead of a single 


insulated on the outside 
Bunsen substituted a 
seven-branch burner which gave a 
considerably 


burner. | 


higher temperature. 

“Small, two-inch-high crucibles 
were filled with mixtures of soda, 
flint and varying amounts of black 
oxide of copper. Day after day 
these carefully weighed mixtures 
produced nothing but a dirty lava 
color. Until once a faint line of 
blue showing along the rim of the 
crucible gave me my cue. The fur- 
nace was not getting enough air. 
With the introduction of more air 
my formulas came out either blue 
or greenish blue without fail. I 
made frequent trips to the Metro- 
politan to compare my colors with 
those that had been produced cen- 
turies before on the banks of the 





CARL WALTERS 
Poses with his 
Ceramic Whale 
Owned by the 


Whitney Museum 


Nile. Finally they matched. | had 
succeeded. 

“But to what purpose? I had 
my glaze—what good was it? Ob- 
viously none whatever unless it 
were applied to pottery. So I just 
had to become a potter. Luckily a 
friend offered me the use, for a 
summer, of a charming old grist 
mill in Cornish, New Hampshire. 
This mill had been converted into 
a studio and was an ideal place 
for my experiments. There [ built 
a good kiln, made a potter’s wheel 
and began producing pottery. 

“Things turned out well. Oh. | 
was having my troubles. Some- 
times the glaze wouldn’t stick to 
the native red clay I was using. It 
would blister or peel off. Still by 
the end of the summer I had 
enough good pieces to hold an ex- 
hibition and sale. The sale part 
was important for I depended 
upon the proceeds to get my wife 
and myself back to New York. It 
did.” 

Perhaps this is a good place to 
interrupt Mr. Walters to tell a 
story which has no particular bear- 
ing upon his work in ceramics, but 
which does reveal a spirit and a 
resourcefulness that account in 
part for his successful career. In 
1919 Mr. and Mrs. Walters were 
living in Portland, Oregon, where 
Mr. Walters had been painting for 
five years. 

The Walters decided they 
wanted to move to New York. But 
they were broke, as usual. Had it 
not been for mutton fat and cobalt 
Walters 


blue ves. blue again 
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The small cut above shows the first step 
taken by Carl Walters in the creation of 
the Mandrill shown at the right. Both 
cuts are from “The Sculptor’s Way” by 
Brenda Putnam (Farrar & Rinehart). 
They are illustrations in a chapter writ- 
ten by Mr. Walters to describe his meth- 
ods of work in ceramics 


would have found some other 
means of getting across the coun- 
try, but this time mutton fat and 
cobalt did it. And it was something 
of an accident. Always experiment- 
ing with one thing and another, 
Walters one day mixed cobalt blue 
with mutton fat and poured the 
mixture into paper candle moulds. 
Colored candles were something of 
a novelty in 1919 and they at- 
tracted the admiration of first one. 
then another. The candles sold for 
$1.50 a pair. Business began to 
boom; Mrs. Walters could not 
make the paper moulds fast 
enough. So Walters bought brass 
tubes and soldered them in bat- 
teries of twelve. Wax was substi- 
tuted for the mutton fat. A candle 
exhibition was organized. Candles 
sold from $1.50 to $8.00 a pair. 
Portland’s largest department store 
contracted for the entire output of 
Walters’ candles. Before long he 
and his wife boarded a train for 
New York with $600 in their 
pockets, after paying their railroad 
fare. 

But $600 doesn’t last long in 
New York. So Walters started up 
Fifth Avenue with candles under 
his arm. The Fifth Avenue shop- 
pers fell for them. In an hour’s 
time Walters had taken $100 worth 
of orders. Before long a wholesaler 
appeared and asked for exclusive 
distribution. He put such a strain 
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upon Walters’ primitive hand pro- 
duction methods that the artist had 
to invent a candle making ma- 
chine. Still he could not supply 
the demand. The vogue for colored 
candles spread. Manufacturers pro- 
duced them in great quantity and 
cheaply—the bottom dropped out 
of Mr. Walters’ business. 

It was about this time that 
Walters came upon those blue 
Egyptian beads and that takes us 
back to Cornish, New Hampshire, 
where we left him selling out his 
pottery to finance his return to 
New York in the autumn. 

Again taking up the narrative 
Walters said: “We arrived in New 
York with no preconceived means 
of making a living. as I had no 
kiln in which to fire pottery. Our 
money was going rapidly and forty 
dollars for rent was about due. In 





the basement just below us was a 
plumber’s shop, and back of the 
shop was a backyard filled with all 
kinds of junk. From our back win- 
dows we had a very good view of 
this assortment of gas pipes, sheet 
metal, and odds and ends of most 
everything that a plumber’s gen- 
eral repair man would use. And I 
was practically that. 

“When I was about fifteen years 
old I was a tinsmith’s apprentice. 
Later [| worked in a_ pattern- 
maker's shop where we made brass 
patterns for many small parts that 
went to make up all kinds of farm- 
ing implements. After my first 
winter in the Minneapolis School 
of Fine Arts, | worked my way as 
third cook on a sidewheeler down 
the Mississippi—home to Fort 
Madison. Iowa — and spent the 
summer as a_boiler-maker’s ap- 
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prentice. Having thus gained con- 


siderable knowledge of the fabri- 
cation of metals, it was not difhi- 
cult to visualize something to be 
made out of the plumber’s junk. 
First | made a pair of candlesticks 
about ten inches high—do you 
mind turned to 
and sold them for $40 
to an interior decorator on Madi- 


wonder my 
candles? 


son Avenue. Next came floor lamps 
with perforated metal shades. | 
made a large mirror frame for Mr. 
Tumulty, President Wilson’s sec- 
retary, and many other things: 
flower holders to hang on the wall, 
more candlesticks, and so on. All 
of this was merely to pay the rent 
until I could get my pottery going. 

“One day I noticed the baker 
across the street was making some 
repairs on his ovens. A negro 
workman was wheeling out a lot 
of old fire brick and dumping the 
stuff in the street. In our apart- 
ment on Greenwich Avenue there 
were two fireplaces, so I got the 
idea that a small kiln might be 
built in the one in the back room. 
For about fifty cents the negro 
brought over several wheelbarrows 
of fire brick, half a bag of cement 
and a bag of sand. The plumber’s 
backyard was a never-ending 
source of supply, free for the tak- 
ing. There was a kitchen range. 
With the assistance of a hack-saw, 
I cut out the fire box and ash pit. 
A fire clay muffle was purchased 
and fitted in above the grates. This 
furnace had a very small capacity 
and only a few things could be 
fired at one time. As I had no pot- 
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See 


ters wheel, all the pieces had to 
be cast in moulds which I had 
made and brought back from New 
Hampshire. 

“Thinking perhaps my success in 
selling pottery at Cornish was due 
to the fact that | was a new arrival 
there, | took the first blue glazed 
pottery, made in my new kiln, up 
Madison Avenue to peddle 
amongst the small gift shops and 
interior decorators. In a few hours 
my complete stock was sold. Luck 
was with me again: sold every 
piece as quickly as | could make 
it. 

“In the spring we went to W ood- 
stock where I built a large outdoor 
furnace fired with faggots. The first 
animal sculpture | ever made was 
a cat with kittens, in terra cotta, 
about three inches long. It was 
purchased by Peggy Bacon. Many 
animals were made from then on. 

“In the meantime I set up a suit- 
able and permanent pottery studio 
in Woodstock, built an adequate 
kiln and was really equipped for 
what I had decided would be my 
life work. My first public showing 
was at the Whitney Studio Club in 
1924, and my first one-man show 
was at Dudensing Galleries in New 
York in 1927. The Downtown Gal- 
leries now handle my work.” 

That brings us practically up to 
date. Carl Walters, starting with 
the blue Egyptian beads in 1921, 
has at last established himself as 
one of America’s foremost ceramic 
sculptors. Now, in his Woodstock 
studio, he keeps busy supplying an 
increasing demand for those allur- 





The Wart Hog and Dog Biting Flea are represent- 
ative of Carl Walters’ ceramic sculpture. Both are 
of glazed terra cotta 

Courtesy Downtown Galleries, New York 


Instruction” for April 1939 for Carl 


Walters’ “Bull” and preliminary studies for same 


ing animals which bring from $150 
to $1000. They have found their 
way into most of the big museums 
of the country: the Metropolitan 
Viuseum of Art. Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, and Whitney Museum in 
New York: Art Institute of Chi- 
Detroit Art Institute; the 
Art Museums of Cincinnati. Port- 


cago; 


land (Oregon). Minneapolis and 
other cities. 

How does Walters go about his 
creation of these ceramic beasts? 
Does he draw or model the animals 
from nature? Does he design first 
with pencil before beginning work 
in clay? 

“I rarely do any drawing,” de- 
clares the artist, “nor do I work 
from models. [ start with a clear 
mental conception and begin at 
once to realize it in clay, building 
up the form as in the process 
photo of the Mandrill. Of course 
| am not after literal representa- 
tions. 

“Would you call your sculptures 
caricatures of animals?” we asked. 

“No, hardly that. Perhaps the 
best way to put it is to say that I 
am having fun with them. These 
creatures amuse me and I try to 
express that quality. I take liber- 
ties with proportion and anatomy. 
It is really a problem in creative 
design.” 


* * * 


An artist’s holiday is apt to be an unusual 
one, so we are not surprised to learn that 
Mr. and Mrs. Walters at this very moment 
are on the island of Eleuthera enjoying 
a four months’ holiday. Eleuthera? Look 
it up in your atlas 
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It is one thing to take your posi- 
tion on lettering with Mr. F. W. 
Goudy—safe and sound within the 
fine tradition of the Classic Roman 
letter and all good precedent —but 
often you are required to venture 
out beyond the frontiers of estab- 
lished taste; and it is for such ad- 
ventures that I wish here to offer 
something like a chart, or map of 
the vast terrain represented by 
modern lettering practice, which is 
closely allied to typography. 

On the page following is some- 
thing like a jungle of lettering 
(call it a jumble, if you prefer the 
term, or alphabet soup — in any 
case it needs organizing). Through 
this jungle there appear to be no 
paths and no guide-posts, and all 
manner of letters appear ready to 
leap at you from every side. Yet 
here are but a few, a very few of 
the letter forms that might be 
illustrated—a mere handful—and 
not even a complete representa- 
tion of all the possibilities. But so 
far from discouraging anyone who 
would know letters, such implica- 
tions of variety and diversity 
should rather be a challenge to 


Here are three forms of the type called 
Beton. There is a startling difference in 
appearance in the two weights, “light” 
and “extra-bold”—and again in the form 
called Beton Open, which is not only 
“open” but “shaded”—a 19th century in- 
novation. Casual acquaintance would 
hardly suggest that these three forms are 
all of the same type-face 
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“ABC 
“ABCD 


* SIGN 
ABCD 


devise some means of distinguish- 
ing the differences and recognizing 
the similarities. All, in the first 
place, are letters and (excepting 
two illustrations on another page) 
all are capital letters. 

With this as a point of depar- 
ture, we will recall that the basic 
form is found in the stone - cut 
letters on Roman monuments, the 
which Mr. 


reminds us should never 


form 

rightly 
be forgotten and ought never to be 
caricatured. But a great many 
things have happened since the 
superb letters were cut on the base 
of Trajan’s proud column. With 
the fall of Rome the medieval 
stigma on all things pagan in- 
cluded letters, and the scribes in 
countless monasteries evolved vari- 
ous forms of pen-drawn letters—a 
rich and fascinating study in them- 


Goudy very 


Right: 

Letterers have always been tempted to 
originate special letter forms to express 
very special character. Unfortunately they 
are not always as successful as in the 
three excellant examples shown here. The 
bold yet exotic “Egypt” is an exception- 
ally fine piece of original lettering 


An illustration of some design treatments 
which affect the appearance of letters. 
No. 1 shows three studies for a hand- 
drawn letter made to accompany a spe- 
cial setting of Bodoni type. All are in the 
copperplate manner, the first outlined, 
the second and third in different kinds of 
shading; 2 is “Goudy Hand-Tooled,” a 
type style; 3 is “Egmont Inline” type; 
4 a bold letter with its “inline” open at 
the ends; 5 is “Neuland Inline” type, 
with the “inline” confined within the 
type form. These are but a few of the 
differences which distinguish one type 
from another in its own family, or in the 
whole field of type design 


selves. After a thousand years of 
this the Italian Renaissance 
brought back the Roman letter, 
gave it new refinement under the 
master hand of Leonardo da Vinci, 
of the scholarly, tradition - loving 
architects, men like Serlio and 
Tagliente and, later, Albrecht 
Diirer of the Renaissance in Ger- 
many. These men thought that let- 
tering was important—and then 
the invention of type in 1450 
brought the beginning of change 
that was to ramify into more com- 
plexity than any man then living 
could have previsioned. The first 
type, Gutenberg’s, was quite nat- 
urally an imitation of the pen- 
drawn letters of the medieval 
monks, but only twenty years were 
needed before Jenson decided that 
a more legible letter form would 
be better and (quite rightly) that 
type did not need to imitate any- 
thing else. Though type has imi- 
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tated many non- typographical 
forms ever since its invention, still 
Jenson’s lower case Roman, as we 
call it today, was a great innova- 
tion, and, practically unchanged, 
is the text type in which we do all 
our reading today. 

But the tempo of change was 
accelerated by the restless creative 
spirit of the Renaissance, and in 
1501 Aldus cast the first slanting. 
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or italic type, for which he is said 
to have got his inspiration from 
the beautiful hand-writing of 
Petrarch. 

The established form, then, was 
Roman, with capital letters closely 
following the fine tradition of the 
stone-cut letters on ancient monu- 
ments, and the contemporary Ren- 
aissance refinements of these. The 
printed books of Renaissance Italy 


are still regarded, through the 
eyes of taste, as the most beautiful 
pages that have ever been pro- 
duced. 

Such influences as affected the 
design of type were gradual, 
though type, from the time of its 
invention, became the predomi- 
nant form of letter design. Scribes, 
in response to the growing demand 
caused by widening education, 
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published many “writing books,” 
showing and teaching the beauties 
of calligraphy, which remained a 
distinct art, then, gradually, a van- 
ishing accomplishment, well into 
the 19th Century. This calligraphy 
had its influence on italic type, 
particularly in the more cursive 
italic forms, and then copperplate 
engraving injected still another in- 
fluence. This was in the way of 
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fine and more delicate lines, 


“flourishes” (copied from the cal- 


ligrapher’s) and in the engraver’s 
tendency to elaborate letters with 
fine-line shading and other tricky 
which later led to the ex- 
letters and 


devices 
traordinary ‘‘fancy”’ 
type-designs of the 19th Century. 

The departure from Classic tra- 
dition was hastened by Bodoni, 
the Italian printer and type de- 


signer who changed the whole 
course of letter design by produc- 
ing a type which departed from 
Classic general proportions, and 
also exploited a marked contrast 
between the thick and thin strokes 
of the letters. This occurred at the 
end of the 18th Century and the 
beginning of the 19th, and from 
that time until the present variety 
has multiplied and ramified until 
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A graceful type face obviously designed to resemble delicate pen-drawn letters. This is 


it seems as though there must 
be an infinity of letter and 
type forms. 

So much for history. Let us 
see if the whole tangle may 
not fairly easily be put in 
order. 

Would it seem possible 
that, in all the letters in the 
world, past, present and fu- 
ture, there can be only two 
kinds of difference? This may 
seem difficult to believe, at 
first, but it is true, just the 
same, if we mean two kinds 
of major difference. The 
minor differences automati- 
cally fall into place under 
these, and the minor differ- 
ences, again, may be broken 
-down into their own  sub- 
types. 

We might well begin by 
making no distinction as be- 
tween type and hand-drawn 
letters. Type began by imi- 
tating hand-drawn letters, its 
evolution continued to be af- 
fected by hand-drawn and 
hand-engraved letters — then 
letterers began imitating 
type, and in more recent 
years the interchange of in- 
spiration has been lively. 
Type frequently imitates 
hand-drawn letters still, as in 
Legend, Cartoon, Signal and 
many other faces of obvious 
hand-drawn character. Then 
the letterer, challenged by 
type, decides to draw a very 
formal, typographic sort of 
letter by hand — and so it 
goes, with the result that we 
might as well see the whole 
performance as “lettering”— 
and proceed to make some ef- 
fort to organize it. 

What are the two kinds of 
major difference which gov- 
ern any trained letterer’s 
choice of this or that letter? 
They need only to be iso- 
lated. We may call them 
“physical” and “personality” 
differences, the crossing of 
which, or combination of 
which would automatically 
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“Eve Italic, open,” a member of the distinctive “Eve” type family 


MO//ANT 
OELECTA 


Hand-drawn letters intended as departures from conven- 
tional type forms. “Selecta” and “Cinelandia” (below) 
are Spanish: medium weight informal letters, verging on 
eccentric, as compared with Classic precedent. If we are 
to have modern, 20th century “streamlined” letters, let 
us hope that they will be designed in as good taste as 
“Mossant” (above), French 
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Three interesting calligraphic forms. “Legend” is a fine 
and unique type face by the Bauer Type Foundry, com- 
bining the vigor of Medieval script with the exotic qual- 
ity of Arabic. “Civilite” is an American Type Foundry 
design based on Gothic cursive handwriting of the Mid- 
loth Century, similar, in fact, to Elizabethan “court- 
hand” of Shakespeare’s time. “Café Rico” is a brilliantly 
executed piece of informal calligraphic lettering 


DEPLORABLE. All too often something like this results 
from misguided attempts at “originality.” Letters should 
never attempt to be pictorial or to be anything, in fact, 
other than letters. The lotus whimsy (below) is almost 
everything that lettering should not attempt to be 
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characterize any given letter. 
In a human parallel, suppose 
a man were referred to as a 
“tall, kindly man.” Certainly 
we know that the fact he is 
tall has nothing to do with 
his being kindly. He might be 
tall and very mean, or he 
might be short and kindly. 
But the fact remains that the 
coupling of these two kinds 
of major difference which set 
him apart from other and 
different men gives us, at 
once, a picture of the sort of 
man he There would, 
be minor differences 
or distinguishing traits which 
would further differentiate 
him—and exactly the same 
thing is true of the forms 
and natures of letters, if we 
will look at them, for a mo- 
ment, as though they were 
human. 

Letter forms, indeed — all 
letter forms — actually have 
personality in the eyes of a 
trained letterer, and what 
we were actually considering 
in the case of the tall, kindly 
man was the combination of 
two kinds of difference to 
create an individuality which 
could be classified. 


course, 


The simple means used to 
do this visually is seen in the 
chart of twenty-five squares. 
Across the top of the chart 
are seen five physical differ- 
ences which are applicable 
to any kind of letter ever cre- 
ated by man, no matter what 
it may look like. These physi- 
cal differences, in the case of 
letters, take the form of 
weights, or thickness, and 
these weights are seen as 
graded from “delicate,” 
through “light” to “medium,” 
which is half way up the 
scale to “extra-bold” through 
“bold.” These terms are bor- 
rowed from typography, and 
are here used as being clear 
and descriptive. 

Vertically, five out of a 
number of possible “person- 

Continued on page 29 
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{RT DIRECTORS CLUB MEDAL FOR 
BEST COVER 


Fortune Cover by Thomas Benrim Francis E 
Brennan, Art Director. A highly realistic treat- 
ment 





4WARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT IN MASS 
MAGAZINES 
This drawing (original is a full page in color) 
shows artist Peter Hawley at his humorous best. 
Art Director: A. G. Limbrock 
Agency: Maxon, Inc. 


April 1940 


* The Art Directors 18th Annual 
of Advertising Art is published by 
Longmans Green, New York, $5.00 


The appearance each year of the Art Directors Annual of Advertising 
irt is eagerly welcomed by all who have any part in the highly organ- 
ized business of printed salesmanship, and by students who look for- 
ward to a career in this field. All such persons will find the 18th Annual, 
just published, a volume to be studied from many different angles. 

“This volume, and its seventeen predecessors,” writes Walter B. 
Geoghegan, president of the Art Directors Club, “forms a running ree- 
ord of advertising art in this country—art that has achieved capital 
letters through the sponsorship of the Art Directors Club which was 
founded to encourage the use of good art in advertising.” This esti- 
mate is no doubt generally accepted, in spite of the sometimes heard 
criticism that the annual exhibitions of the Art Directors Club—which 
are the source of the Annuals—are too definitely on the arty side; 
hence, do not invite participation by non-spectacular kinds of advertis- 
ing art which do, none the less, score high in tangible results—selling 
merchandise. 

Even a hurried glance through the book demonstrates that advertis- 
ing art today is highly realistic. Indeed that first thumbing of the pages 
gives the impression that photography has claimed the lion’s share of 
pictorial interest. But an actual count of photographs and drawings 
proves quite the reverse. Photography rates but 37%; the pen and 
brush produces 63% of all examples shown. That impression of photo- 
graphic supremacy is doubtless due to the realistic technics of drawings 
done with brush and crayon. Many of them, considerably reduced in the 
Annual, are easily mistaken for photographs. It seems obvious that 
the public today is realistically minded, perhaps an inevitable con- 
comitant of our camera age. 

There is little of the modern tendency in contemporary advertising 
art. Searcely a half dozen pictorial advertisements in the Annual can 
be classed as modern. Instead, we are impressed by the high quality 
of rational draftsmanship combined with dramatic, though wholly logi- 
cal composition. This is no mere accident, nor does the condition reflect 
the personal predilection of art directors. Advertising, though by no 
means an exact science, is increasingly governed by the results of sur- 
veys which seek to measure reader-response to various kinds of printed 
salesmanship. 

In his chapter “Pictures that Pull People,” Leonard Luce, Art Diree- 
tor for Arthur Kudner, Inc., writes, “There have been developed during 
the past 10 years many ways of sounding out reaction to the printed 
page, and there are many new ways being developed today, but all are 
basically this, in principle, “Let a small sample represent the whole.’ If 
one group of 200 people say ‘Ah-h-h!’ when a picture is shown them: 
any other similar group of 200 people will do the same. This trait in 
human nature makes it possible to ask any representative group of 200 
people which of several pictures interests them most and thereby know 
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DOG-GONE THE 
DOG DAYS 

is the caption for this ex- 

pressive brush drawing 

by Keith Ward for a 


Castoria Advertisement 





Art Director: 
Frederick Halpert 
Agency: 

Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


new TREAT FROM Haw 
SPOON - SITE CUTS FROM THE 
SUICIEST PART OF THE 





One _ the few highly formalized drawings is this one for 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., by A. M. Cassandre 


Art Director: Charles T. Coiner Agency: N. W. Ayer 


TOUGH 
is the caption for this 
ink drawing by Stanley 
Ekman for the Container 
Corporation of America 
Art Director: 
Scott A. Runge 
Agency: 


V. W. Aver & Son 








I, TOO, 


WAS A SUMMER DELIVERY 


There are times when it iakes a photograph to ring the bell. Herbert 
S. Lenz, Art Director for R. H. Macy & Co., used this one by Herbert 


Greenwald to dramatize the store’s summer delivery service 


which picture will most interest 2,000,000 people.” In the 
Annual, Mr. Luce shows us the results of several such polls. 
reproducing pairs of advertising pages along with their 
comparative attention-getting scores in percentages. 

Some years ago American poster art came under Euro- 
pean influence, particularly the influence of Germany and 
\ustria. 


Service. 


There was, for example, the International Art 
from whose studios issued posters which might 
have been done in Germany—-which were, in fact, designed 
by Germans. But that vogue was of comparatively short 
duration. Today America has its own poster art. more or 
less flavored with European taste to be sure. 

Commenting upon this, Howard Scott writes in the 
Annual, “Not so long ago. | had a very interesting talk 
with A. M. Cassandre, the well-known French poster art- 
ist. He has no peers when it comes to design, color and 
supreme ingenuity. Cassandre is a master of the purely 
modern impact poster. He 
argued that America had no poster technic. We do nothing 


but blow up realistic paintings, and because we use them 


symbolical or, let's say. the 


on twenty-four sheet poster panels, we call them posters. 
I’m sure he must have meant that our posters on the whole 
are not handled technically in the old flat poster treat- 
ment used by most of the Europeans for years. He failed 
to see that with a simple, powerful pattern, a strong 
can be had and that an amount of realism within 
that primary pattern, if painted in its proper key so as not 
to destroy the impact of this pattern. adds both to the 
appeal and story-telling value of the poster. Tnis, I told 
him, is America’s poster technic that the masses under- 
stand. Exhaustive surveys have been made of the merits 
of our point of view and they have proved conclusively 


poster 


that as far as America is concerned we are on the right 
track putting on, as I like to call them, one-act plays 
to a five-second audience.” 

To one preparing for a career as advertising artist, the 
Annual has a clear cut message. Good sound drawing. 
dramatic composition, penetrating illustrative quality and 
technical perfection in short fine 


craftsmanship 
these are the 


essentials for success. The student should 
appraise his training with reference to these all-round re- 
quirements. If to them he can add a sense of humor and an 
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A PRIZE WINNING POSTER 
The Kerwin H. Fulton Medal for the Best Twenty- 
four Sheet Poster was captured by this startling 
and beautiful design by Albert Staehle for the 
McCann-Erickson Agency. Art Directors: Stanford 
Briggs and Howard Scott 


original approach to the problem he will of 
course have everything. At any rate he should 
not make the mistake of underrating the 
standards he must meet in modern advertis- 
ing art. 

Turning the pages of the Annual one cannot 
escape the conclusion that some of America’s 
most competent artists are exhibiting their 
work on the printed page instead of in the 
dealers’ galleries on 57th Street. Of course 
the newspaper critics pay no attention to 
them but they have critics aplenty; indeed 
they confront the most exacting standards of 
craftsmanship. As to performance, a relent- 
less deadline usually hangs over their heads 
like the Sword of Damocles. No allowances 
are made for poor work done under pressure. 
A drawing for a $10,000 advertisement simply 
has to be good. Several of the artists repre- 
sented in the Annual are top-ranking illus- 
trators in our national magazines—as well as 
advertising artists: such men as Edward A. 
Wilson, Peter Helek. Norman Rockwell and 
Rockwell Kent—to name a few. 

One word more about the Annual itself. 
It is an unusually handsome volume. Layout. 
pictures, typography, paper and binding 
all are of the best. Textual articles by author- 
ities describe our progress in advertising art 
and clarify the goals of art director and artist. 
The lay figure, reproduced in our heading for 
this article, is ingeniously used in the various 
chapter headings and is also the motive of 
the jacket design. 


In this advertisement for Cannon Sheets, 


Buk Ulreich combines formalized design 


simplification to create an unusually handsome 
and convincing result. It won an Award for Dis- 
tinctive Merit. N. W. Ayer & Son, Agency. Charles 


I’. Coiner, Art Director 


April 1940 
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Robert Philipp, a prominent painter, tried his hand at selling 
pianos—-produced this picture for a Steinway advertisement under 
the direction of Paul W. Darrow of N. W. Ayer & Son 
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HOW ABOUT 


DIZE ? 


Some Notes on Pencil Drawing 
buy Ernest W. Watson 


One of the first decisions the artist must make is that 
of size. How large shall he make his painting, etch- 
ing or pencil drawing? The way he answers the ques- 
tion is important. It may mean the difference between 
success and failure, at least it may qualify his suc- 
cess. For every medium has definite size limitations. 
Further than that, there is just the right size for any 
work of art. 

It is technically possible to make an etching 20x30 
inches but no one does it. The etcher’s needle is a 
fine point and its range is within the confines of a 
rather small plate. The painter's brush affords con- 
siderably greater flexibility, but water colors are 
kept within narrower space limits than oils. Indeed 
the range of oils seems unlimited—from miniatures 
to murals—yet every experienced painter sees good 
reasons, other than the practical ones of cost, prices 
and suitability for the walls of homes, for limiting 
the area of his canvases. Even in this expansive me- 
dium, artists usually err on the side of oversize. How 
many paintings we see in current exhibitions which 
would be better if they were one-half their size! 

But the purpose of this article is to talk about 
pencil drawings. In the matter of size they should, in 
my opinion, be classed with etchings. Pencil drawings 
are certainly at their best when not too large. 

What is too large? 

To be sure, the answer depends somewhat—though 
not greatly—aupon the subject. | am not now thinking 
of architectural renderings, which are occasionally as 
much as four feet in either dimension, and properly 
so, because such renderings are intended to illustrate 
details of construction and suggest textures of build- 
ing materials as well as to give an impression of the 
whole design. Our discussion will refer to drawings 
or sketches which exist solely for the sake of their 
own charm. 

A castle or a skyscraper naturally suggests a larger 
drawing than a fisherman’s hut. This is particularly 
so if the artist desires to show considerable detail. 
Yet the greatest elaboration of detail will not wisely 
influence the artist to step over size limitations in- 
herent in the medium itself. 

By way of illustrating some of these considera- 
tions of size I have made six drawings of an old 
boat-house originally sketched on the Cornish Coast 
in England. They are reproduced at exact size and 
are intended to suggest how the building might be 
handled when seen at varying distances. 

The largest is obviously a close-up. It is as large as 
I would care to make it and it has all the detail af- 
forded by the subject. To draw it larger would be to 
force the pictorial details at the expense of general 
effect. That is always the danger in size. Perhaps the 
drawing directly above it is a better size. It could 
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have been further developed: indeed it could carry 
all the detail of the larger one. 

The smallest sketch is about the way the structure 
would appear at a distance of, say, a quarter of a 
mile. 

Light and shadow, seen at a distance, show a lim- 
ited range of values: there are no very dark tones. As 
we come nearer the darks appear and, when close, 
we see the complete tonal gamut. 

But it is well to keep in mind the simplified light 
and dark pattern of that far-distant effect when work- 
ing on our close-ups: not to do so is to run the risk of 
losing clarity and sense of volume. In larger draw- 
ings it is very easy to become so hypnotized by illus- 
trative detail that the big pattern—-hence composi- 
tional power—is sacrificed. It is fairly common prac- 
tice among artists to preface their final drawings or 
paintings with thumbnail sketches which help them 
to see their subjects in simple and effective patterns. 

Large drawings simply demand detail. There 
should be no inactive areas. Every part of the pic- 
ture must have something to say. When a large area 
is devoid of illustrative interest the drawing fails to 
convince: it looks empty. In this connection refer to 
the various treatments of the boat-house roof. In the 
first four sketches the roof is so small that the tex- 
tural interest of the pencil strokes themselves satis- 
fies the need for detail. 

In the fifth drawing we begin to feel the need for 
greater interest on the roof and in the largest one it 
was necessary to give a definite impression of an 
ancient patched roof that probably leaks in a heavy 
rain. The roof of sketch five would look unfinished 
if duplicated in sketch six. 

It is safe to assert that most beginners get into a 
lot of trouble by working too large with their pencils. 
They set themselves tasks that would worry even 
practiced artists. In large drawings it is so difficult 
to get what we call “quality.” Of course other factors 
than size enter into that, such things as the right 
paper and proper grade of pencil, to mention a few. 
More about these in a future article. 

Once more I should remind the reader that the 
foregoing remarks about size apply only to drawings 
that have no other purpose beyond their own charm. 
Painters, accustomed to large scale work with the 
brush, often make sizable pencil notes purely as ree- 
ords or as studies for paintings. They do this with 
no thought of producing drawings to delight the eye. 

In discussing size it would be unwise to omit tem- 
perament as a controlling factor. Some artists just 
naturally cannot work small. Others are equally 
awkward in large-scale work. It goes without saying 
that the large-scale fellows will work close to the 
outside limits of the medium. Still they cannot escape 
the control of factors which have been mentioned. 
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STREAMLINING 
YOU HAVE READ a great deal about industrial de- 


signers. The stars of industrial design—Norman Bel 
Geddes, Walter Dorwin Teague, Raymond Loewy, 
Henry Dreyfus, George Sakier, Donald Deskey, Ben 
Nash, Russell Wright, ete.— have been almost as 
widely publicised as the stars of Hollywood and 
Broadway. A magic word—streamlining—put the 
industrial designers over with the public. Business 
men and even humble consumers use the word. When- 
ever they want to say a thing has been re-designed. 
they say it has been streamlined. The airplane is 
supposed to have started all this. Something that had 
to fly through the air, carry people and baggage and 
be reasonably safe, light and strong, naturally had 
to be carefully designed. The so-called streamlines 
of the airplane were technically and functionally nec- 
essary. After the requirements of safety, lightness and 
speed had been met, it happened that the airplane 
was beautiful. Bridges, silos, tools and scientific in- 
struments achieve beauty in this way. The printed 
boom of industrial design called attention to all these 
things. The public was told to look at silos, tools and 
scientific instruments and learn to appreciate their 
beauty. Then, in the next breath, they were told 
about streamlining and shown pictures of streamlined 
iceboxes, electric irons and weighing scales, objects 
which hardly could be called upon to fly through 
the air carrying people and baggage. Some of this 
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4 bad design that a, 
Retails for $1.2 


THREE f 


INDUSTRIAL 


by PERCY SEITLIN 


confusion can be cleared up if we consider the indus- 
trial designer’s relations with business on the one 
hand and the public on the other, for this is the 
triangle in which industrial design takes shape. 

There are three kinds of industrial designers: 1, 
the dramatist: 2, the artist-engineer: 3. the selling 
engineer. 


DRAMATIST 


The dramatist is easiest to describe. Look behind 
the shirtfront of his product and you will find that 
the back is bare. If you have ever loitered in an 
opera alley when scenery was being moved, you have 
been shocked by its shabbiness. Settings for the 
gorgeous robes of Boris Goudonoff being loaded on 
to a scenery truck look like something dragged down 
from the attic of a haunted house. A balcony from 
which The King addresses the multitude is supported 
by the flimsiest carpentry. This is all right in the 
theatre where the play and the facade are the thing. 
There are industrial designers, however, who work 
with products as they would in the theatre. For this 
type of designer, the product must be a dramatic con- 
ception. It must shock, surprise, excite. It must be 
associated with dramatic ideas — power, strength, 
speed, etc. This is the approach which might make 
the oil burner in the cellar look like Hugh Ferriss’ 
1927 renderings of The Skyscraper of the Future. 
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{RTIST - ENGINEER 


The artist-engineer. pure and simple. is our favorite 
type of industrial designer, but, unfortunately, he is 
unemployed at present and cannot eat our admira- 
tion for him. Few business men want his services. 
Now. an artist is one thing, an engineer is a second 
and an artist-engineer is a third. The dramatic 
geniuses in the industrial design field may have their 
moments as artists, but as engineers. never! Let the 
men in the shop sweat it out as best they can, and 
let the client pay the bill for designs planned with- 
out regard for manufacturing processes. The result 
might be brilliant sometimes, but at what a cost! The 
artist-engineer, on the other hand, accepts the chal- 
lenge of existing production equipment and makes 
his designs to meet it halfway. He might, in many 
cases, influence changes in production methods and 
equipment but he never rides roughshod over the 
plant. 

So much for our artist-engineer as engineer. As art- 
ist. he is a seeker after truth and beauty. Hence, he 
tries to work honestly and beautifully. He studies 
everything in his environment for its beauty-evoking 
possibilities. Design forms in nature interest him, as 
do painting. music. sculpture, the dance and, yes, the 
theatre. Color. texture, materials. their substance and 
connotations. occupy him. The whole paraphernalia 
of the creative mind is his baggage. and his only guide 
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in esthetic matters is his own conscience. As an artist. 
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NOTE ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


It is possible to argue no end the choice of these illustrations 
and the use of the words “failed” and “succeeded.” The illus- 
trations are intended merely to show that a product can both 
succeed and fail because of or in spite of good design. The 
products shown did their succeeding and failing in a certain 
large department store in a mid-Western city. An example of 
a good design that failed is the double boiler in colored 
enamel by Vollrath. It was originally planned to retail this 
piece at $4.50, although they are now clearing it out for less. 
It is not perhaps the most beautiful piece of kitchenware that 
one can find, but it has remarkably few design faults and is 
such a fine piece of technical design from a functional and 
manufacturing standpoint. Its most novel feature ‘consists of 
a sealed lip which means simply that instead of a rolled over 
edge whose interstice gathered considerable dirt over a period 
of time, the enamel forms a smooth and very shallow recess 
at the point where the material turns over, permitting the 
most complete cleanliness. This, plus the general high quality 
of the piece, contributed to its high price. Even at reduced 
prices there has been some difficulty in disposing of this mer- 
chandise. Besides its rather undistinguished form, it also suffers 
from the fact that each piece has black handles, a body of 
white or cream, and a top in contrasting color. When the lid 
color is black, of course, one is back to an agreeable combi- 
nation of two tones, but in every other case there are large 
areas of three distinct colors involved. 


he has his own idea of how best to contribute to the 
imaginative life of the people through the design of 
beautiful and useful products. His idea of beauty and 
usefulness naturally clashes with the ideas of business 
men who give their readiest ear to a group of 
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Sixty years ago Higgins introduced the 
American Waterproof India Ink which architects, engineers, 
draftsmen and artists have ever since found indispensable. 
Its opacity and non-fading, non-smudging qualities are re- 
quired for accuracy in blue-prints or other reproduction, as 
well as resistance to temperature, weather and constant 
handling of the criginal. 

In addition to the Waterproof and Soluble Blacks, Higgins 
comes in 17 lucid waterproof colors including White and 
Neutral Tint. All colors mix freely with each other and with 
Black and are equally adaptable to drawing-pen, brush or 
air-brush techniques. 

Specify Higgins on your next order and ask your dealer 
for one of the new Color Wheels showing Higgins Inks 
actually applied on drawing paper. 


Federal Building, New York World's Fair, 1940. 
Howard L. Cheney, Architect and Designer. 


HIGGINS CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Higgins American Drawing Inks — The National 
standards for convenience and better craftsman- 
ship through uniformity, even flow and true 





THREE KINDS OF DESIGNERS 

“industrial designers” more commonly known as 
dealers. These dealers have all kinds of tastes and 
prejudices. Their notions and opinions are supposed 
to reflect consumer demand. Sometimes they do. But 
the dealer is also a consumer and, as such, either 
stupid or intelligent, imaginative or unimaginative. 
He is not and does not pretend to be an artist; nor 
is he primarily interested in promoting The Good 
Life through better products. He is only interested 
in sales. 


SELLING ENGINEER 
That brings us to the selling engineer, our third type 
of industrial designer. The selling engineer type of 
designer doesn’t move an inch without asking him- 
self, “Will it sell?” There is much to be said for him. 
He is the man who in our time comes closest to estab- 
lishing rapprochement between consumer and manu- 
facturer. He is a keen student of consumer prefer- 
ences, and when he sees a preference, he recognizes 
it for what it is, even if it is a bad preference of 
a misguided consumer. He is the man who never 
questions the manufacturer's mark-up. If, let us say, 
a manufacturer insists that his product be what is 
called in merchandising a large unit of sale, he 
will find ways of designing it to make it seem ex- 
pensive. It will be designed to reflect the average 
consumers idea of an expensive product (a piano, 
for example, is a large unit of sale). Of course, our 
selling engineer is only human, and, after all, he is 
a designer. He would much rather start from scratch 
and design the product according to his own ideas, 
rather than start out with a manufacturer's: for 
example, the idea that a given product must be a 
large unit of sale. He would rather not be given a 
re-design job which must be done because of large 
inventories. Large inventories mean products which 
have not sold. Their design might be either good or 
bad, but it is not selling design. Re-designing large- 
inventoried products means re-designing them to sell, 
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and not necessarily to make them useful or beautiful. 

Ben Nash, a most practical and successful indus- 
trial designer, has taught me a great deal about this 
selling aspect of industrial design. He has had a long 
experience in the field, working with some of the 
largest firms—Philco, U. S. Rubber, Du Pont and 
others. Significantly, he started his career as an ad- 
vertising man (in the very beginning, however. as 
a lithographer’s apprentice) and saw advertising de- 
velop from a blind shot in the dark to planned mer- 
chandising based on ideas of “consumer acceptance.” 
Mr. Nash is representative of the designer who will 
not move without hearing first what the consumer 
and the manufacturer have to say. And when he 
brings back to his manufacturer-client his consumer 
surveys — based on what he calls “presearch” (a 
trade-marked name)—the client listens to him. De- 
signers like Ben Nash differ from our artist-engineers 
in one very important respect. They place “what the 
consumer will buy” in first place. rather than “what 
the artist thinks the consumer should buy.” This is 
a fundamentally democratic idea—giving the people 
what they want* on the assumption that the people 
know best what they should have. It is possible, also, 
that Mr. Nash and the category of successful designers 
of which he is representative would amit, if pressed. 
that they hew closer to the line of “will buy” than 
“should have.” Mr. Nash himself would not deny 
that the “should have” consideration (the artist- 
engineer's “should have”) is an important one, for he 
is an intelligent, civilized man and an artist of no 
mean ability, but he knows the industrial, merchan- 
dising and consumer facts from long experience, and 
these have taught him that it is what the consumer 
will buy as distinguished from what he should have 
which is first in importance from a success point of 


view. Continued on next page 


*Mr. Nash would stop me here to point out that he prefers to 
say “what the people will buy” rather than “what the people 
want.” 
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If there is little talk about art in this article, it is 
not because art has no place in industrial design. 
Much has been written about the esthetics of indus- 
trial design. But, in our present commercial, indus- 
trial society, art is not normally a foremost consider- 
ation in the design and manufacture of useful ob- 
jects. Every beautiful thing which has happened out 
of the welter of our complicated business and indus- 
trial set-up has its own story. We have spoken of 
tools and silos. There is also the case of the manu- 
facturer with a sense of pride and social responsibil- 
ity. His products will be beautiful because he insists 
that they be. Then, there is the manufacturer with 
an open mind, who places himself more or less in 
the designer’s hands. If his designer is a good one, 
his products will be well designed. Whether they will 
sell is, as we have shown, an entirely different ques- 
tion. We are simply trying to point out some of the 
environmental factors governing the birth and up- 
bringing of design, both good and bad. 

These three kinds of industrial designers exist be- 
cause the three fundamental ideas on which their 
work is based existed first. Of the three types, the 
third—the selling engineer—is the only one able to 
take a firm place in the present system—a place 
acknowledged as needed and useful by the men who 
determine, in the final analysis (whether we like it 
or not) who and what is needed and useful for us all. 
These men, as you no doubt realize, are the business 
men in industry, the men who hire the industrial de- 
signer and pay him for his work! 


* * * 


LETTERING continued from page 20 

ality” characteristics are charted. It is of fundamen- 
tal importance, for instance, whether a letter is 
formal or informal. This would be one of the prin- 
cipal qualities which should govern its selection for a 
given use. [It would be important to recognize a letter 
as ornate, whether to select or reject it because of 
this trait. An entire range of letter forms is classifi- 
able under the term calligraphic, or based on hand- 
written forms. It is true that a letter might be both 
informal and calligraphic—but it might equally well 
be a formal calligraphic letter, as in copperplate en- 
graving. But to recognize its exact differentiating 
qualities is to practice focussing our notoriously vague 
faculties of discrimination and choice. 

The last “personality” classification provides a defi- 
nite sort of waste-basket into which to toss all eccen- 
tric forms. Certainly it will raise the question, when 
you are tempted to use some very strange form of 
letter, as to whether it might be a good letter not to 
use—or, if used, used only with the utmost discretion 
and for a very special (and valid) reason. There are 
such cases. One of the special illustrations of this 
article shows an eccentric letter, captioned with a 
few well-chosen words of comment. Other illustrations 
show minor differences, and all have been chosen to 
support the purpose of this commentary—which is to 
suggest the value and importance of establishing some 
sort of organized plan for broadly classifying letter 
forms according to their major, or more important 
differences. The similarities tend to take care of 
themselves. Continued on page 35 
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A Tree that Lives 


Twisting, rugged, writhing 
branches of a chestnut tree 
drawn with 6B ELDORADO 


Typhonite Eldorado Drawing Pencils come in 
17 accurately graded degrees—a complete pencil 
palette for the artist and draftsman. No other 
pencil leads are made like Typhonite Eldorado 
leads, for the Typhonite 
process is exclusive with 
Dixon. Typhonite is a 
new form of natural 
graphite in minute par- 
ticles of controlled size. 


For rich tonal qualities, 





for ‘darkness 
into light,” 
accurate 


fading 
for sharp PIXIT cleans by picking 
up pencil dust and tones 
—makes no crumb—has 
no grit. 


detail, try 
Typhonite Eldorado. 


Pencil Sales Dept. 32-J4 


JOSEPH 


DIXON 


CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
A Practical Guide 
3y HaAroLp VAN DoreEN 
388 pages, $4.50 


The first practical book giving the step-by-step 
procedure necessary to develop new and sale- 
able designs for products and machines, right 
up to the point of actual production. Profusely 
illustrated. 


McGRAW - HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 


HELPFUL-AUTHORITATIVE BOOKS 
FOR PROGRESSIVE ART INSTRUCTORS 
Silk Screen Methods and Reproduction—By Bert Zahn—$3.00 
Studio Handbook—Lettering and Design—By Samuel Welo—$3.00 
“101 Roughs” Advertising Layout—By Don May—$2.50 
Modern Wiustration—By E. C. Mathews—$2.00 
Practical Color Management—By Frederick M. Crewdson—$1.50 
Figure Drawing trom Lite—By Rowena Huber—$1.00 


Copies of any of the above titles sent on approval to instruc- 
tors, subject to ten-day examination. Memo bill will be 

celed upon receipt of orders for one-half dozen books or 
more, which will be billed at the school discount of 25% 


off list. Shipments made C.O.D. to individuals on five-day 
money back guarantee. Send for FREE catalog. 


F. J. DRAKE & CO., 169 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, Illinois 
Drake’s Books Sold at All Good Book Stores 





So— You re Going tobean Artist! 
A Stimulating and Practical Book 
$2.50 by MATLACK PRICE $2.50 


This book introduces the art student to the work- 
aday world of professional art shows him how to 
get over being an amateur quickly and painlessly - 
tells him what the artist ought to know besides art. 


WATSON - GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 

















TWO GOOD BOOKS 








PEN DRAWING 


by Arthur L. Guptill 





PENCIL DRAWING 
by Ernest W. Watson 
EACH BOOK ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID 
WATSON -GUPTILL PUB., INC. 
330 W. 42nd St. New York 
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AMERICAN PAINTING TODAY 
With an Essay by Forbes Watson 
Amer. Federation of Arts, Washington 
$4.50 
Among all the art books which have 
showered upon an apparently receptive 
public during the season now drawing to 
a close; this volume is well up in the 
front ranks in importance. It is primarily 
a picture book. There are 249 fine half- 
tone reproductions and ten in full color 
of easel and mural paintings in all media 
by 184 living American painters; pictures 
which have for the most part been pro- 

duced within the last decade. 

The text matter, though brief, is im- 
portant because it is an appraisal by one 
who is exceptionally well-informed. In 
addition to many years of editorial work, 
writing and lecturing, Forbes Watson has 
had intimate contact with the Govern- 
ment’s program for the decoration of 
public buildings, having acted as Advisor 
to the Section of Fine Arts of the U. S. 
Federal Works Agency. 


ARTIST IN MANHATTAN 
By Jerome Myers 
American Artists Group, N. Y., $3.75 
In this book Jerome Myers tells of his 
early childhood, his beginnings in art, 
the struggles which an artist of his par- 
ticular type was forced to endure for his 
development and his ideas on present-day 
conditions and opportunities in the field 
of art. The book includes 100 reproduc- 
tions of his works, accompanied by his 
own descriptions and comments. This, 
the third of the American Artists Group 
autobiographies of artists, maintains the 
high standard of presentation established 
in their first volume, “Gist of Art” by 


John Sloan. 


CONCERNING ETCHINGS 
By Bertha E. Jaques 


Published by the author, 4316 Green- 


wood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 50¢ 
Bertha E. Jaques, well-known Secretary 
of The Chicago Society of Etchers, re- 
cently sent us a copy of this forty-five 
page booklet which gives the ABCs of the 
subject in readable form. It is illustrated 
with several of Mrs. Jaques’ plates. 


Other Books Received 


A NEW DESIGN FOR 
WOMEN’S EDUCATION 
By Constance Warren 
President, Sarah Lawrence College 
Frederick A. Stokes, $2.00 


ART’S ENDURANCE 
By Theodore L. Shaw 


Bruce Humphries, Inec., Boston, $3.00 


in’ May, ILLUSTRATORS of CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 














FIGURE CONSTRUCTION 


By 
Alon Bement 


Revised Edition 


For art classes, art teachers, 
costumers, designers, etc. 
Especially effective for classes 
where it is impracticable to 
draw from the living model. 
1939 revision of one of the 
most popular texts on draw- 
ing the human figure. 


List, $2.40 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York e Boston e San Francisco 
Chicago e« Toronto e London 














DECORA 7] VE = 
/ = 

: 5 a 

PLANT FORMS = 

By Herbert W. Faulkner = 

. = 

Accurate life-size pen and ink specimens of = 
leaves and flowers for the designer of textiles, = 
carving, metal work, stencils, batiks, wallpapers [4 
and ceramics. Grills for scaling designs. In spiral = 
binding. Size 9144” x 1214”. Price $1.50 = 
3° 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33 St., New York 











YOUR DRAWINGS 

Your sketches and drawings can be sold! Do you 

know where, how, for how much? You must read 

the Artist's Guide and Handbook, “WHERE AND 

HOW TO SELL YOUR DRAWINGS.” This manual 

describes the leading art markets, and lists 632 names 
and addresses of art buyers. 


PRICE $1.00 Postpaid 


ARTISTS’ COUNSELLORS 
126 Lexington Ave., New York City 





























124 PAGE BOOK ON 


J.ALBERT CAVANAGH /(/2 
by WEST 44" ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 430 
/astructive » Comprehensive - Practical —* ~, 


At Book Stores or Direct from Publisher 


Walter T.fOStCl 


"HOW TO DRAW" LIBRARY 
AT YOUR DEALERS 
HE HAS A CATALOGUE FOR YOU 





5S 
ART BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS $1°° EACH 





SPECIAL RATES FOR 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 
5 one year subs. for $2.25 each 
10 one year subs. for $2.00 each 
SAVE 25% to 33%%! 
The regular subscription price to 


AMERICAN ARTIST 


(formerly Art Instruction) 


for | year (10 issues) is $3.00 








(Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra) 





Irving Haas * {rtist 


{merican 


AMERICAN ABRTIST 


Hints for students’ 


Hilda Belcher 


In painting portraits in water color, Miss 
Belcher suggests that students first become 
familiar with the subject through preliminary 
charcoal or pencil studies. Fortified with a 
thorough acquaintance of both character and 
details, the painter can concentrate upon tech- 
nical problems—the handling of brushes and 
color. Beginners might well eliminate color at 
first, painting the subject in black or sepia. 
Such work in monochrome introduces one to 
the behavior of the water color medium and 
leads to full color treatment by easy stages. It 
also places emphasis upon drawing 
relationships. 


and tonal 


WOULD YOU A 


Wood Carver BE? 
> X-ACTO 


DETACHABLE BLADE 





Knives will 
help you be! 


@ Experienced wood carvers tell us 
that X-acto detachable blade 
Knives are unbeatable for theirs 
and related crafts. Made from sur- 
gical scalpel steel, they cut easier, 
faster and safer... firmly gripped 
inastreamlined duraluminum han- 
dle[they are real functional tools. 


Also favored for : 


scratchboard 
silk-screen 
leathercraft 
frisket 
etching 
retouching 
photography 
modelling 
soap carving 
sculpture 
taxidermy 
model 
airplanes 





X-acto makes the ideal palette knife. 


No. 51 set (small handle with 6 blades) $1.00 
No. 52 set (heavy handle with 6 blades) 1.00 
No. 62 set ( 2 handles and 12 blades ) 2.00 


Single blades, EACH 10c 


See them at your art dealer or write direct : 


X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS 


CO., INC. 


440 Fourth Avenue, Dept. A4 New York, N. Y. 
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use of the 


current number of AMERICAN ARTIST 


What is Good Drawing? 


As one college art student wrote, “There 
appears to be a whole course of art ap- 
preciation in these articles by Warren 
Wheelock.” More than that, we suggest. 
Art students will find these articles of 
great constructive value in their creative 
work if they will put the ideas to actual 
practice. For example, in connection with 
this month’s article let them experi- 
ment with simplification in their model- 
ing or drawing from the model, pattern- 
ing their efforts upon Laurana or the 
Sumerian example shown on page 12. 
What more effective means of searching 
for the significant? 


Make a series of drawings from the 
same model. First draw an egg-shaped 
form which has the shape and _ propor- 
tion of your model’s head. In the next 
study strive to indicate character with 
the slightest possible modeling of fea- 
tures. In another drawing go a step fur- 
ther toward realism but try to exclude 
all but the most significant planes of the 
face. Finally make a photographie draw- 
ing, not losing the basic structure but 
carrying the detail as far as possible. 


Then compare the four studies. Espe- 
cially interesting will be experiments in 
stylization of hair and features suggested 
by the examples shown and others which 
the student can readily find in the li- 
brary. Investigate especially the archaic 
Greek sculpture and that of the early 
Egyptian sculptors. 


Let’s Explore Lettering 


In addition to Mr. Price’s own sugges- 
tions for applying the instruction in his 
article, the resourceful student will find 
ways to extend his study of lettering on 
the basis of the experiments demon- 
strated. For example, he will assemble 
his own collection of unsorted letters 
and assign them to their proper compart- 
ments on the chart. Furthermore, he will 
continue his study in the field of taste. 
Advertisements in newspapers and maga- 
zines will supply the material. Criticize 
these advertisements. Has the letterer or 
layout man experienced good taste in the 
selection of display type? Is it appropri- 
ate for the character of merchandise ad- 
vertised? A good project for class dis- 
cussion. 


The study of lettering and typography 
should be given more prominence in art 
education than it receives today, particu- 
larly the design or layout aspect. Almost 
everyone has something to do with the 
planning of printed matter. And even a 
casual glance at magazines, newspapers 
and the bulk of contemporary printed 
matter reveals a decided general lack of 
taste and understanding of the possibili- 
ties of good design on the printed page. 
One of America’s leading newspapers, the 
New York Post, recently commissioned 
the noted designer, Norman Bel Geddes, 
to restyle their publication. An evidence 
of increasing appreciation of the fune- 
tion of art in everyday life. 


Continued on page 36 
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SUMMER CRAFT CAMP 
in the heart of the MAINE WOODS 


Special, vacation courses for croft teachers and odvanced 
students. Six weeks’ intensive study in metalry, bookbinding, 
pottery, weaving, stained glass, leather work, jewelry, etching, 
marionettes and many other crafts, under direction of Master 
Craftsmen. All summer, lake and mountain sports plus every 
comfort. Limited enrollment. 


Write now for new ILLUSTRATED FOLDER No. AC 


CRAFT CENTER SCHOOL 
393 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
(a NMRA = 


Stu st. 
ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


ART CLASSES in Oil Painting—Water Color—Composition 
Line Drawing—Sculpture—Graphic Arts—Cartooning—Fash- 
ion—Lettering and Iluminating—Drafting and Architectural 
Rendering. CRAFT CLASSES in Metalry—Pottery—Jewelry 
Leather— Marionettes—Bookbinding—General Crafts. Begin- 
ners and Advanced Students. Day and Evening Classes 
Write or Phone. 


39 E. Sth St., N. Y. C. 











GRamercy 5-7159 





McDOWELL SCHOOL 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 
Fashion Advertising Art, Designing & Styling, 
Cutting, Draping & Pattern Making, Trade 
Sketching, Millinery & Dressmaking. Excellent 
Courses with Expert Individual Instruction. 
Best Known School for Practical Fashion 
Work. eas 1876. Send for Catalog. 
PRING coun 
79 W. 45th T. N. Y. C., BRyant 9-3085 








NEW COURSES IN 
Silk Screen Printing 


under J. I. Biegeleisen 


Rubber Mold Casting 
under Louis Siegel 


Thirty other courses—Free folder 
UNIVERSAL scHooL oF 
HANDICRAFTS 550th Sie 


Chartered by ~ Fy + -  oreammaa of the State 


2504 RKO BLDG., RADIO city, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
STYLING + COSTUME DESIGN + FASHION ART 
for TRADE, SCREEN and STAGE + TEXTILE DESIGN 
FASHION FORECASTING + COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
A FASHION ILLUSTRATION + FASHION REPORTING 
SHORT INTENSIVE COURSES ror TEACHERS 


Individual, specialized training under the direction of 


EMEE ALVIN HARTMAN 


America’s Recognized Style Instructor and Authority 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York «+ Circle 7-1514-5 + Book 4 





we VERSAL 














SHS SHSSSSSOSSOSOHSHSCOOOCOOCEOCOO HSE 


WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual class in Portrait Painting and 
Lithography With George Miller Printer 


June 17th through September 18th 


Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 
SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSSSOSESOSOSOO FOOD 
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WITH THE SCHOOLS 


For those wishing 
practical, personal 
instruction in this 
branch of the arts by 
an experienced car- 
toonist, I offer a 
home study course 
recommended by 
America’s foremost 
cartoonists. A postal 
ecard brings full de- 
tails. 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box A 597 
San Rafael, Calif. 


CARTOONING : 











School of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional training in 
design, illustration, interior deco- 
ration, fashion arts; advertising, 
stage craft, puppetry, crafts, 
INS TUT UT E  iewelry, pottery. Teacher training: 
B.F.A. degree. Residences for out 
of town students. Oldest school of 


art applied to industry in U. S. 
95th year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 
and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a WY SCHOOLS 


CHICAGO 


New Trends in Art for Business Use 
Photography, Advertising Co ¥ 
Layout, Commercial Art, Merchandi 
ing, Window Display, Dress =a 
Styling, Style Reporting, — 
ape gga Interior 

Personal Trainin Individual Ay aoc 
116 S. MICHIGAN BLVD.. CHICAGO, Dept. AS. 4 

















McLANE 


INSTITUTE 


Advertising Arts, Fashion Illustration, Textile Design, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial Design, Drawing, Painting. 
Distinguished Faculty — Individual Instruction. Enroll 
now. Booklet A. 

1755 Broadway (56th St.), New York City 














Peal 

19 years of successful graduates 
in Commercial Art, Illustration, 
Fashion Drawing, Dress Design, 
Pattern Drafting, Interior Dec- 
oration, Industrial Design. 9 and 
18 month courses. Low-Payment- 
Plan. Free Placement Service. 
Students from 23 states. Catalog. 


ART INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 
25 Stanwix St. ( Willis Shook dir.) Pgh, Pa. 











Commercial 
ILLUSTRATIONSS@5CHOOL ° 


ADVERTISING ART—FASHION DRAWING—COSTUME 
DESIGN—PORTRAITURE—ILLUSTRATION —CARTOONING 
taught in a professional studio atmosphere by nationally 
known artists, including Penrhyn Stanlaws. FREE Placement 
Bureau. Valuable contacts. Successful alumni. First awards 
in important national contests. Catalog G. Alg. 4-2446. 


Atop Flatiron Building, 5th Ave., & 23rd Street, New York City 








TOON Your way 
J 
T0§ | 
DON’T COPY - LEARN TO ORIGINATE! 


RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE ORIGINAL CARTOONS, at 
heme, you can SELL! Cest is unusually low. Write tor FREE sample lesson 
plates, drawing test, and addresses of successfully trained students. No obligation. 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL Studie 6, Box 219, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Dreamacre Pottery is made from clay ob- 
tained from various deposits on the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard, and the 
ware is thrown on the wheel as in ancient 
times. We have received a folder from 
the Pottery which gives an attractive de- 
scription of the environment in which 
the work is done. George F. Frederick is 
the founder; he conducts classes in pot- 
tery and gives private instruction. 

a 
Walter Buckingham Swan, water colorist. 
announces that he has four units of 35 
water colors each which are loaned free 
of charge to Art museums and educa- 
tional institutions. The exhibitor pay- 
transportation charge one way. Further 
information concerning this service may 
be obtained by writing to Mr. Swan, 4340 
Shirley St., Omaha, Nebraska. 

= 
Mr. Lamar Dodd, Head of the Art De- 
partment of the University of Georgia at 
Athens, Georgia, has an exhibition at the 
Ferargil Galleries this month. Mr. Dodd 
has announced summer course at the 
University offering drawing, painting. 
composition and lithography, as well as 
modern courses for teachers. 

e 
Judging by the Bulletin, received from 
the Chicago Guild of Freelance Artists. 
this live organization is setting a pace 
which others might well follow. Another 
organization which has shown renewed 
activity in recent months is the Artist 
Guild Inc., of New York. The Guild News 
is filled monthly with many news items 
and pertinent comment. 

” 
Novel presentation of difficult technical 
material is a service the teacher readily 
appreciates. The Albright Art Gallery 
of Buffalo, N. Y. sends us a description 
of the way perspective, for instance, is 
taught to a class. The fundamentals of 
perspective are lucidly and dramatically 
presented in a series of cases. What goes 
on inside the cases is seen through peep- 
holes. An automatic slide machine makes 
it possible for each pupil to see the same 
view of the subject, which is presented 
in such an interesting manner that no 
observer fails to sit through the 70 slides. 
This service is conducted in cooperation 
with the schools. 

es 
In line with the present emphasis on 
practical instruction, teachers who are 
active professionals are much in demand. 
At the Phoenix Art Institute Louise 
Klapp, fashion artist at Macy’s and Lord 
& Taylor and D. C. Loizeaux, art director 
of Best & Co., will instruct in day and 
evening fashion classes. The Institute 
urges prompt registration for these 
classes. 

e 
Recreational courses are to be offered at 
Penn State College this summer, includ- 
ing out-of-doors water color and _ oil 
painting, and figure sketching. Professor 
Andrew W. Case, graduate of Pratt Insti- 
tute; Hobsen Pittman and Lee Townsend 
are to instruct these classes. 

- 
The Society of Illustrators, 128 E. 63rd 
St.. New York, announces lecturers to be 
featured during March and April: James 
Williamson, Gilbert Bundy, Dr. M. M. 
Agha, Harry Hering, Denys Wortman, 
Otto Soglow, Garret Price, Norman Rock- 
well, Sanford T. Gerard, Frank Eltonhead 
and Elizabeth Woodward. 


in May, a swell WOOD ENGRAVING article *% 


SUMMER CLASSES ape’ 24 TO AUGUST 2. Here 
you find a summer schedule arrangé =d to hold 
} thro ugh out and provide you with 
six weeks of delightful and worthwhile training. 
Study with other students, like-minded, and 
congenial. Instructors of national and inter. 
national reputation. Cool, breezy studios over- 
looking Lake Michigan. Shops, museums, beaches, 
theaters, movies, concerts, all within walking 
listance. Let us help arrange a special schedule 
for you individually. Literature on request. 


FREDERIC MIZEN 
ACADEMY OF ART 
Studio 8, 75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Illinois 
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THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION ... For Results 
) INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 


Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course — for 
beginners or advanced students. Costume 
Illustration, Design, Sketching, Color, Stage, 
Textile Design, Fabric Analysis, Interior 
Decoration. Window Display, Fashion Journalism, 
Men's Fashions, Life Drawing. Draping, Grading, 
Millinery, etc. Approved by Regents. Professional 
methods for teachers. Day and Evening. Free Place- 
ment Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work. 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 72. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52nd Street, New York 





The University of New Mexico 
cia, TAOS Field School of Art 


JUNE 10 to AUGUST 3 
Critics: a M. Adams, 0. E. Berninghaus, 
L. Blumenschein, Andrew Dasburg, 
jesenh Iimhet 
Barse Miller and Millard Sheets, Visiting Critics 


Address: Registrar, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 











PAINT IN PROVINCETOWN 
Through July and August, with 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 


INSTRUCTOR 
Figure, Portrait, Landscape 
Write for circular, address 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


Box 82 Provincetown, Mass. 














Pennsyiwania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


Oldest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) Com- 
plete professional training. Painting, sculpture (stone 


cutting), illustration, mural painting. Also coordinated 
course with U. of P., B.F.A. degree. European scholar- 
ships, other prizes. Distinguished faculty. Catalog. 
Henry B. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 
For Artisis, Students and Amateurs 


Drawing and painting. All mediums 
and subjects. Fourteenth Summer. 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, JUNE TO OCTOBER 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA, JANUARY TO MAY 











PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ARTS 
DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York 


53d Year 
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THE SPOTLIGHT 








MACHINE 
CUT 
GEARS 





STURGES ETCHING PRESS 
12” Double-Geared 


Especially designed for etchers and printers 
of etchings and aquatint plates. Accurately 
built. Has a slow, steady motion under suf- 
ficient pressure to make good proofs. Com- 
pact. Roller bearings. Bed 12 inches wide by 
30 inches long. Also made in 16-inch size. 
Write for attractive prices. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


Melrose Park, Illinois 

















Can be fired in an 
ordinary kitchen oven 


_ Now your students can make lovely, permanent pottery easily 
) and inexpensively! Do your own firing in kitchen oven (15 min. 

at 250). Models like clay—may be waterproofed and decorated 
with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yellow, blue, green, 
black, white, 1 oz. bottles, 15c each. 


U.S. A. Distributors 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Supplies 
425 So. Wabash Ave. - - - Chicago 
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@ RENAISSANCE TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 








e RENAISSANCE TRANSPARENT BATERPROOF COLORS 


Co.,, 618 Market Street, Phile., Pa 
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NEW WALDCRAFT SUPPLIES 


A superior method of stenciling with 
dyes. Set: Four colors, Wax Stencil 
Paper, Designs, Brush, Directions . $ .25 
The best Block Printing Press . . . $5.00 
The WALDCRAFT LABORATORIES, INC. 
1635 North Delaware Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





“WE DON’T SELL QUANTITY— 
WE SELL QUALITY” 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 





Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 








Block Printer’s Aid 

An innovation in the art of block print- 
ing is the new Weber “Black-on-white” 
Linol Block just announced by the 
F. Weber Co., of Philadelphia. It is made 
with a black surface on white linoleum, 
which is mounted on a 5-ply wood block. 
The advantages of the “Black-on-white” 
block are many. In the process of cutting, 
the artist sees just what he is getting. 
What he cuts out of the block will both 
show white and print white, and what he 
leaves will both show black and print 
black. Deep gouging is unnecessary as the 
rigid black surface on the white linoleum 
will retard the usual yielding of a plain 
linoleum block when under the pressure 
of printing. Complete information may 
be obtained by writing the F. Weber Co.., 
1220 Buttonwood Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., or to either of its distributing 
branches, 705 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo.., 
or 227 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Fluid Light Sources 


Continental Lithograph Corporation has 
perfected a new series of twelve light- 
emitting paints having remarkable prop- 
erties. Surfaces painted with them emit 
vivid colored light when invisible “near” 
ultra-violet radiations are played upon 
them. Light from the coatings is turned 
“on” or “off? by control of this beam. 
The unseen beam of near ultra-violet 
radiations, now commonly referred to as 
“black light,” is perfectly harmless. It is 
generated in simple “black” bulbs and is 
directed by means of ordinary aluminum 
reflectors onto the lacquer-enamel coated 
surface. For sample card and address of 
nearest firms offering free demonstrations, 
write Dep’t FLAA, Continental Litho- 
graph Corporation, 952 E. 72nd St.. Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 


New Light on Tracing 
Artists and draftsmen who up to now 
have been in the habit of tearing their 
hair over tracing problems, will do well 
to look at the new table top tracing table 
at Lewis Artist Materials Co., 49 West 
13rd St.. N. Y. Light coming from under- 
neath the glass top helps materially when 
paper is used that is not translucent. 


Hand-primed Canvas 


Painters will be pleased to learn that at 
the same price paid for ordinary canvas 
panels they can obtain a high grade, 
hand-primed article merely by asking for 
Perma-tex. The Morilla Company, 36 
Union Square, N. Y., will be glad to tell 
you about it. 


Paper Again 
Bermingham & Prosser announces the es- 
tablishment of an Eastern Educational 
Department at 10 East 40th Street, New 
York. Miss Katherine Schenk, who has 
many friends in the school field and who 
has been associated with this company in 
Chicago for two years, will head this de- 
partment. Miss Schenk is well acquainted 
in the east, having been with the New 
York branch of The American Crayon 
Company for eleven years. Bermingham 
& Prosser will continue the policy of dis- 
tributing its attractive papers through 
established school supply houses. 


THE SPOTLIGHT 








Crarons on Poanade 


A SERIES BY WELDON ROBERTS 


it’s 
N OW DOUGH RUBBER 


ELDON ROBERTS Erasers 
#666 or #667 Dough give you 

a tool which you can knead between 
your fingers to a convenient form. 
It will enable you to erase highlights in renderings, 
soften a line here and there, or lift off a bit of tone 
where you need contrast. It is truly remarkable how 
helpful this versatile eraser can be in hundreds of ways! 
Whatever your erasing needs, 

there is a Weldon Roberts Eraser 

— to serve. Over 88 styles. 








WELDON ROBERTS RUBBERCO. 
Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 


America's Eraser Specialists 








The Fountain Air Brush - 


The Air Brush of the Particular Artist 


Send for catalog 52 W. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 

























Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 
Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean 
Blue, Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude 
Greens, Cadmium Yellows and Reds, 
Ultramarines, Vermilions, Umbers, Sien- 

nas, etc. 
— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 








205 Fulton Street New York City 

















G Cc 2. NTE 


FOUNDED IN FRANCE 1794 
The Choice of 
Leading Artists, Designers, 
Engravers, Architects, Ete. 

A Pencil or Crayon for 
EVERY POSSIBLE PURPOSE 
Write for our booklet “Pencils and 
Papers,” and enclose three cents for 
mailing and we will send you a copy 

gratis. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write— 
J. Gratz Farish, 42-57 Kissena Bl. 
Flushing, N. Y. 
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THE SPOTLIGHT 


QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 


ENLARGEMENTS 
POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements of your 
small sketches and other opaque originals 
quickly, easily, and accurately. Postoscope 
projects them on poster board or any other 
drawing or painting material . . . right side to . . . any 
size . . . ready for tracing. Great for reproducing trade- 
marks, lettering, etc. Hundreds already in use. 


SPECIAL TRIAL Write to-day for Free booklet that gives full 
oO F F e g details, and special trial offer. No obligation. 


Once you see Postoscope, 

















you won't ever want to be 
without it. 


F.D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. 








Have you 
tried the 
popular 


MORILLA 
CANVAS 
PANELS ? 





PERMA-TEX 
made with selected 
ARTISTS’ HAND PRIMED CANVAS 
Guaranteed tested approved. Every 
panel carries a label. Insist on PERMA- 
TEX. At the same low price of ordinary 
panels you will get more brilliancy 
you will use less paint! 


THE MORILLA CO. 


36 Cooper Square, New York 








CRAFT SUPPLIES 


We believe we have the mest complete 
Leathercraft line in the country. 
Leather by the whole or half skin, cut piece, 
or in project form. Complete tools, full sized 
patterns, designs, lacing and accessories. 

We also have available extensive stocks and 
tools for Metalcraft, Clay Model- 
ing, Basketry, Pottery, Weav- 
img, and many other popular crafts. 

Send 10¢ for illustrated 74 page catalogue. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 
Distributors of Quality Craft Supplies 


Department AM 
2124 So. Main St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





193 bao ag St. 
New York, 




















NEU ILLUSTRATED CATALOG are ee 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TO ' \\y it 
QO. eu ae 


EHeAC FRIEDRICHS cQ 

136 SULLIVAN STREET, NEW YORK 
AIR BRUSH 
CATALOG 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
2173 North California Ave. 
CHICAGO - - - ILLINOIS 











Send for the 


“In 1891 
we made 
the first 
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Lettering Guides 


While many artists like to do their letter- 
ing in a wholly freehand manner, there 
are other artists, not to mention art- 
minded people with little or no lettering 
experience, who are glad to welcome the 
lettering outfits known as Wricoprint. 
There are six different sets available un- 
der this name, each containing the com- 
plete materials—ink, pen, guides, cleaner, 
ete.—for a specific type of lettering. With 
such a set, neither skill nor experience is 
necessary to enable one to do perfect. 
uniform lettering. For further informa- 
tion, address Warren-Knight Company. 
136 North 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Polytect, a Water Plastic 
Limited space prohibits more than this 
brief word regarding Polytect, a truly 
interesting water plastic material possess- 
ing unusual decorative qualities. It is 
applied like paint on walls, ceilings or 
any solid surface, and can be metallized 
and burnished as well as textured in 
many patterns. It is claimed not to crack 
or peel; it can be sawed; nails do not 
chip it. Artists find many uses for it—as 
a ground on which to paint; as a means 
of texturing surfaces; as a finish for 
frames, plaster casts, ete. For informa- 
tion address Dep’t PT, American Polytect 
Corp., 84 University Place, New York. 


The Eraser As An Artist's Tool 


The customary function of an eraser as 
an instrument for the correction of errors 
is well understood. It is not so commonly 
realized that there are many times and 
places where the right type of eraser is 
a tool which, like a pencil or brush, can 
be used for producing any of a number 
of desired effects. The dough type, for 
instance, permits the unification or light- 
ening of tone. Pointed types are excellent 
for picking out highlights. Others can be 
utilized as stumps. The Weldon Roberts 
Rubber Company, Newark, New Jersey. 
manufactures over 80 styles. 


Permo White 
\rtists are always seeking a satisfactory 
water color white paint. One which is 
highly recommended by innumerable 
users, including not only well known in- 
dividuals, but some of the large studios 
which are unusually particular, is known 
as Permo White. This is extremely white, 
is opaque, brushes out smooth, dissolves 
in water almost instantly, mixes well with 
other colors and covers satisfactorily. Ad- 
dress Permo White Company, 17 East 


10th St.. New York, N. Y. 


in May, DRAWING WITH THE STUB PEN, 





THE SPOTLIGHT 


NOW... 
The Perfect 
FLUORESCENT 
LIGHT 
For Artists 





Sculptors— 
1" All Close Work 

e daylight in darkne 
that eaiee you to sat 
iost delicate colors at night 
is accurately as in daylight. 
Floods your working area 


vol, glareless 


FLLORESCENT 


daylight 
showing true colors. Easily installed! No rewiring necessary. 
Reflecting surfaces in white enamel, top surface in simulated 
hammered pewter. Length 51”, width 614”, height 344”. Ad- 
justable to any height. Uses one 40 watt Fluorescent Tube. 
Guaranteed life of tube ye hours—approximately twice as 
long as ordinary bulbs educes current consumption. De- 
signed for standard AC current: special model for DC. 
SPECI ALLY PRICED—F \uorescent Fixture complete with 
Fluorescent Tube (AC or DC)—specially priced $19.50. Order 
now! write for details. 


ILLUMINA TING ARTS, INC. 


189 W. Madison St., Dept. 15, Chicago, Ill. 





) PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON CANVAS 


We reproduce on canvas, all stretched ready 
te paint, any photograph, drawing, tracing, 
film, negative or picture of any description. 
Circular N on request. 


CLARK & FREED 
25 West 23rd Street, N. Y. C. 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS 


Reproduce ALL types of posters—signs—dis- 
plays, etc., in one or more colors. Quick, mod- 
ern, ECONOMICAL! For full particulars write... 


Silk Screen Supplies, Inc. 


1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


 TAWS x 


1603 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AIRBRUSH, OIL, WATER, PASTEL, 


TEMPERA COLORS 
Write k.. tree sample of INTENSE BLACK PENCILS 
Mention AMERICAN ARTIST 











QUALITY 
SINCE 





Write for full particulars regarding a per- 
manent and non-poisonous water color 
white to Permo White Company, 
15 East 40th Street New York City 


a LL 
WATER COLOR SETS 


Complete with enameled palette and 2 brushes 
“Erebe’’ Quality 


Set of 12 Tubes $1.25 

Set of 18 Tubes $1.90 

Set of 24 Tubes $2.50 
POSTPAID ANYWHERE IN JU. S. A. 


RIEBE “ems. N.Y. 


* {merican Artist 


Guptill 








WATER COLOR PAINTING 


| 


' 


TALENS & SON: 


Ill. “DABS” & STIPPLE 


When one has mas- “=i 
tered wash laying 
and turns to other 
methods of applying 
some- 
times the brush is - 

a linear 
tool, the de 


ireas being 


sired “ 
covered 
of succes- 


rokes, laid side by side or over 


by means 


Ay I tones are built by means I labs 
of olor whieh may also be lai side by 
e (juxtaposed) or overlapped (supe posed) 
brush. Sometimes these 
often they 


scarcely more than dots. In the 


would do 
very method that he can discove D 


1 } 
plying his 


colors to his paper 


REMBRANDT WATER COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


Reduced Prices: 
Whole tubes ea. 25¢—40¢—60¢—75¢ 











LETTERING 


with WRICO 


A guide—a pen—and YOU .. . that’s all 
there is to it when you use the NEW 
WRICOPRINT. 
Uniform, perfect lettering without pre- 
vious training or experience. Anyone can 
use it. Available in two styles—Vertical 
or Slant. Three Sizes 4”, 3/16” and 4” 
Each size set is complete with capitals 
lower case—numerals—Wrico pen—ink 
pen cleaner and writing board. 
Regular value $6.40—Introductory price 
only $3.90 per set. 
Immediate shipment. Specify style and 
size. 
For complete information on Lettering 
Guides ask for Bulletin AA 54 


WARREN - KNIGHT CO. 
136 N. 12th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








WHAT ABOUT THE PRICE 
OF CANVAS — 


’ , 
PYRAMID CANVAS PRIMI 


? 


and quickly with . 


50-cent tube prepares four 16x20 with two 
coats. Ask your dealer or send coin to 


NG 


You can reduce its cost by 
preparing your own easily 


PYRAMID ART SUPPLY CO., 139 Boulevard, L. |. CITY, N.Y. 


LETTERING continued from page 29 

Looking at the squared chart, it 
will be seen that any letter on it 
is immediately differentiated from 
other one, and_ is 


every even 


broadly described, by reading 
across and down. The K, for in- 
stance, is a bold, informal letter; 
the S is a calligraphic letter of me- 
dium weight: the B is a formal 
letter, light in weight. To test the 
chart in reverse (it's easy to look at 
when all the classifications have al- 
ready been made) turn to the 
medley of unsorted letters and try 
assigning a few of them to their 
proper compartments. It is surpris- 
ing how instantly and how clearly 
each one declares its two most im- 
Most 
portant of all, the letterer is in- 
vited to what kind of a 
letter he is considering using. The 


portant characteristics. im- 


decide 


validity of his decision, of course, 
will rest upon experience and, es- 
sentially, on his taste. But taste is 
in the field of philosophy of art 
(not, as many people believe, in 
the field of metaphysics )—and is a 
study in itself. 

An obvious advantage of cross- 
ing physical and personal traits in 
any letter form, and of establish- 
ing, as nearly as possible, an exact 
spot for that letter, is that we may 
more easily consider these two dif- 
ferences either separately or in 
their relationship. It would not 
matter whether we were looking 
primarily, for instance, for a calli- 
graphic letter form or a letter form 
of medium weight. But before we 
could decide to use a certain letter, 
we would be obliged to think of 
it as a result of physical and per- 
sonal traits combined. 

No letter or type form should 
random. A letterer 
should always have a definite rea- 


be chosen at 


son in terms of suitability to pur- 
pose and physical relationship in 
terms of contrast or harmony in 
the choice of any one particular 
letter out of the intriguing range 
of possibilities. 


* * * 


like to work, because it 
understand itself at work. Be- 
fore all else, one must learn to work.” 


“Youth doesn’t 
does not 


“With six days of hard labor we buy one 
day of happiness. But whoever does not 
know the six will never have the 
seventh.” 

Rodin 










Win sor 
and Newton 


(G0) KO) aNCOv NES 


+ BEING A SERIES OF «= 
REVEALING COMMENTS 


From the 
Belgian Zinc Mines .. . 


CHINESE WHITE 


HINESE WHITE owes its 

name, as well as its origin, to 
Winsor & Newton who first intro- 
duced it to the World as far back 
as 1837. As a result of exhaustive 
research this firm’s chemists discov- 
ered that Oxide of Zinc, when spe- 
cially treated, provided a better 
Water Colour paint than any other 
pigment in existence. Of dense 
body, Chinese White is absolutely 
permanent, neither darkening nor 
going yellow under any normal 
conditions of usage. 

The Oxide of Zinc, from which 
Winsor & Newton’s CHINESE 
WHITE is manufactured, comes 
from Belgium, where the ore best 
suited to the purpose is mined, and 
the finished product, prepared by a 
secret process from the purest 
quality raw material, is supplied in 
both Tubes and Jars. 

The fact that large sizes are 
now a regular line, is proof of the 
wide demand that exists for 
CHINESE WHITE — introduced 
by Winsor & Newton so many 
years ago—and now adopted by al- 
most every manufacturer of Art- 
ists’ Water Colours throughout the 
world. 


Reduced Prices: 

No. 6 Studio Size Tubes of 
Artists’ Water Colour Chinese 
White are now only 50c. 
Winsor White—A Special Chi- 
nese White for Studio Work: 


In Half Ounce Jars . . 25c 
In One Ounce Jars . . 40c 


CATALOGUE FREE 


Winsor & Newton, Ine. 
31 UNION SQUARE WEST, 


NEW YORK. N.Y. 
MFG. BY WiNSOR & NEWTON, LT 
AT WEALDSTONE, ENGLAND 


int | 
« 
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Prime requisite at Devoe—maintenance of 
quality. Here, technicians compare dry color 
shipments with approved standard types. 


WE LIKE HARD WORK WHEN WE 
GET SUCH FINE RESULTS! 





Devoe’s Scientific Achievement Brings You Permanence, Brilliance, 
Ease of Application in Water Colors! 


ODAY, Devoe’s Artists’ Water 

Colors are made as fine as any 
you can buy. Their permanence, bril- 
liance, and ease of application make 
them marvels of scientific research 
and achievement. New, more perma- 
nent pigments, introduced in present 
formulas, give these colors greater 
strength. Finest materials and ex- 
pert craftsmanship guarantee maxi- 


mum brilliance. More than ordinary 
attention in grinding assures smooth- 
flowing action. 

With all their superiority, the price 
of Devoe Water Colors is so reason- 
able every artist or art student can 
afford the satisfaction derived from 
using Devoe Colors. Go to your 
nearest supply store and ask for 
Devoe Colors today! 





ment of oil and water colors.” 


in the world.” 





Read what famous Artists say about Devoe Colors 


GORDON GRANT: “Devoe & Raynolds, by thor- 
ough research, lead competitors in the develop- 


LUIGI LUCIONI: “I find Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
has developed oil and water colors as fine as any 


McCLELLAND BARCLAY: “Devoe chemists have 


developed Oil and Water Colors comparable with 
any that can be had—at any price.” 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., 


Devoe also makes fine Artists’ Brushes 


INE MATERIALS and expert craftsmen make Devoe 

Brushes the outstanding brushes in the world. Into these 
brushes go only highest quality furs of the Russian Sable. 

From this select material, expert, experienced craftsmen 
fashion brushes with correct taper—marvelous resiliency, 
and a snap that does the work in a single stroke. 

Start using Devoe Brushes today. You'll marvel at the 
great ease with which they work. 


580 Fifth Avenue .- 





INC. - New York 








AMERICAN 


Advertising Art 


In our September 1939 number Harold 
MeNulty, Art Director of B. B. D. & O. 
contributed an important article on pho- 
tography in advertising art under the 
title Along Came the Camera. Refer to 
this if possible in connection with the 
comments on this subject in the current 
article. Just to what extent the camera is 
competing with brush and pencil is a 
vital question. MecNulty’s survey was 
based upon twenty years of the Saturday 
Evening Post. As a class project why not 
make surveys of other magazines and of 
the newspapers. If you have access to the 
17 preceding Annuals of Advertising Art 
it will be interesting to get statistics on 
one very significant record. 

Have you ever tried to make a drawing 
as realistic as the camera? This might be 
a good test of your skill, a kind of skill 
which has a market value—like it or not. 


Three Kinds of 
Industrial Designers 


Bring various objects to class for study. 
Prepare a chart to use in analyzing them 
on the basis of function and appearance, 
the latter broken down into such ele- 
ments as form (promotion and line) 
color and tactile qualities. Let individ. 
ual students or committees report (using 
these charts) and invite class discussios 
of their findings. This may in some cases 
be followed by re-designing of unsatis- 
factory articles. 
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ARTIST IN THE 


continued from page 31 


CLASSROOM 


How About Size 


Why not actually experiment with this 
problem outdoors? Select some simple 


Layout 


Study the layout of this number of AMERICAN 
ArTIsT, particularly the two-page spreads. No 
doubt you would have planned some of the Laie: » ham dieses dk: 
pages otherwise. Try out your own ideas. Make brick Maal 
tracings of the cuts for this purpose or make aia shed, sighed house os factory. Sketch 
quick pencil roughs to approximate the effects t at a considerable distance, then at 
of the pictures. If you wish, change the type varying distances until at close range. 
measure (length of type lines, i.e., the width The discussion on these pages can then 
of column). The sizes of cuts sometimes sug- be fully appreciated. 

gest one measure, sometimes another. 


| SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT 
ARTISTS 
24th Annual Exhibition 
April 19 to May 12, 1940 
Entries received at 215 West 
Sith Street, New York, on April 
15th. 

No prizes; no jury. Any artist 
may exhibit by paying annual 
dues of $15.00. 

Independent Artists is a non- 
profit organization run by art- 
ists for artists. Their annual ex- 
hibition is the only no-jury 
show representing American art 
on a national scale. There is no 
committee to select or reject 





NEW MERCURY 
Taste TP TRACING TABLE 


Here it is! The new Mercury trac- 
ing table. The faintest lines on the 
original copy become clearly 
visible by the light reflected from 
under the glass top. Old blue 
prints or other indistinct drawings 
may be readily traced. Tracings 
may be made on papers which 
are ordinarily not translucent, such 
as drawing or bristol boards. 





Size 20” x 24” Height, back 8!/,” 
Glass 16” x20” Height, front 3!/,” 
Ledge to rest work Natural wood finish, 


on high polish your work. 
For complete information and | 
NOW Only $1Q00 - entry blanks address Mr. Fred 
Buchholz. 19 Bethune Street, 

LEWIS ARTISTS MATERIALS New York. 





| 
49 West 43rd St.. N.Y.C., VAnderbilt 6-1820-1 
| 








American Artist 




















